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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Selected List of Russian Books, compiled by J. Maud 
Campbell, Director of Work with Foreigners, Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission. 93 p. Paper 50 cents. About 
400 titles. 


The compiler expresses special appreciation for advice and assistance to 
Madame Haffkin-Hamburger, lecturer in library economy in Shaniawsky University, 
Moscow, who was in the United States in the summer of 1914, and who from her 
visits to libraries in this country was in a position to judge just what sort of books 
would be most appreciated by the Russian people who use our public libraries. On 
her return to Russia, she undertook to see whether the titles selected were in print 
and could be secured. All the books in the list were in the Russian book catalogs 
under date of January, 1916. 

The books selected have been chosen with a view to meeting the needs of the 
Russian immigrant people, and include those of practical use as well as of literary 
merit ee 
The list gives author, title, date and place of publication and price both in 
Russian and in English, a descriptive note in English, and the Decimal Classification 

A list of firms dealing in Russian books is in the preface. 


Recent French literature: An annotated list of books re- 
commended for libraries, compiled by Sarah Graham Bowerman 
(Mrs.George F. Bowerman). 41p. Paper 25 cents. About 300 titles. 


In the preparation of this list an attempt has been made to include principally 
books of literary merit, by authors of standing, which are at the same time suitable 
for public library readers. As standards of suitability seem to vary widely even 
among librarians, and as French standards differ considerably from American, the 
selection and elimination of books has been somewhat difficult. Naturally, not all 
of the books are adapted to young readers, but books of particularly objectionable 
subject matter and treatment have been omitted, even when by prominent authors. 
On the other hand, a few books of no great literary merit have been included chiefly 
because they are innocuous and fairly popular. 

The list contains no works translated into French from other languages. 

Authors who are members of the French Academy are starred. 

With a few exceptions, all of the books in the list have been published within 
the past ten or twelve years. As far as possible, the date of first publication has 


been given. ag 


League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1916, com- 
piled by Henry N. Sanborn, Secretary of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana. 168 p. Paper 50 cents. 

The last League Handbook was published in 1910, and, of course, this has long 


been very much out of date. 

This Handbook contains a complete and detailed account of the library exten- 
sion activities carried on in all the 37 states possessing state library commissions 
or doing the work of a commission through some other agency. 

Public and college libraries should have this Handbook in their reference 
departments to furnish information on library extension sought by students, club 
women, and others. 

The latest information relative to study club work, traveling libraries, institution 
libraries, aid in establishing libraries, summer library schools, work with foreigners 
by commissions, etc. 

Financial and statistical reports of the commissions and a list of their publica- 
tions are given. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 


78 East Washington Street Chicago 
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adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS AND ADHESIVES. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, 
and withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT 1LERS GENER. ‘LLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and Londoa 271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DE. 


THE ATHENAEU TO PERIODICALS 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association 


Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 English, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued ween January and December, 1915. t is 
based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under revision), modifi 
to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations are introduced where the titles of 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction, Verse, and Essa: not 

essing subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a List of 

eriodicals indexed. 

Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the 7 of immediate requirements, and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication. 
Sets of the foilowing Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplied: 


CLASS LISTS FOR to15 (post free). 


Theology and Philosophy, 2 p. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
The European War, 48 di anuary, 1916), 38 cents. 
History, Geo raphy, os re ology, and Folk- lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. 
Sports and Games, lecember, 1915), 13 cents. 
Economic and Politica t-—- Law. 28 pp. (April, 1916), 25 cents. 
Education, 16 pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents 
Fine Arts and rchzology, 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 
Music, 12 pp. (February, 1916), 13 cents. 
Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
Science and Technology, 80 pp. (February, y2t0). 63 cents. 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 14 pp. (N ovember, 1915), _ e cents. 
Sets of the above Class Lists for i915, $2. 60 post fre 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1916—Subscribers for 1916 will receive a eshume consolidating in one 
alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 
end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may 
be published between October, 1916, and September, 19:7. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 
is ebendoned during the War. 


Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 
N. B.—A discount of so per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 
y them. 


Sole Agents for the United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
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The Buff Buckram Binding of 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep binding for } 
use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected to | 


hard and constant service. | 
Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strengt| | 


resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effe 
; of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States ¢ sovernment has used it 
“Wal for permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckra 
pm binding. For more than two years this binding of the New Intern 
‘ tional has successfully met the severe tests of actual constant usi 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Supreme Authority. | 
It is an all-knowing teacher, a universal question answerer, mace | 
specialists to meet your needs, i| 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. New Gazettecr. | 
nearly 30,000 Subjects. Thousands of other references. 6000 Illustrs- | 
tions. 2700 Pages. Hundreds of NEW Words not given in any other | 
dictionary. 100 Valuable Tables of Coins, Weights, Religious Sects, ei 


REGULAR EDITION: NET. 
Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, “ee 


WRITE for sample pages of Regular and India- Paper Edition 
Mention LIBRARY JOURNAL and receive FREE Pocket Maps 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JUST OUT NOW READY 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, 1916 of BOOKS, VOL. 9 


Only a limited number of this annual 
bibliography is available after supplying Covering 1911-1915.  8vo, half 
continuing orders. 8vo, cloth, $2 net. morocco, to match the series. $25 net. 
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War is upon us, in defense of the rights 
{ humanity, and we of the United States 
are now shoulder to shoulder with our 
Canadian brethren as well as those of the 
Mother Country, of brave France, of new 
‘yssia, and of progressive Japan, in an 
nselfish endeavor on our part to bring a 
~peedier and enduring peace to the world. 
ibraries will, of course, respond at once 
‘o the popular demand for books which 
represent the spirit of the time, but this 
hould mean not merely emphasis on books 
regarding war, but also on books repre- 
enting patriotism, the history of our coun 
try, high standards of citizenship and a 
broad humanity of internationalism. “A 
euide to books for patriotic Americans,” 
annotated, after the manner of the Boy 
Scout publication, has been prepared as a 
purchase list for librarians and for circu- 
lation in imprint editions among readers, 
and it is hoped it will be of wide useful- 
ness. In the midst of war, it is peculiarls 
the duty of this country to aim toward 
peace, and in this librarians should find 
especial opportunity. They should do their 
best, incidentally, to make citizens of Ger- 
man birth and Germans in the midst of us, 
who are not disloyal to the home of their 
adoption, feel as much at home in our 
libraries and among our people as those to 
che manner born. Moreover, there will be 
place for the work of men and women 
who, like members of the A. L. A., have 
had close international associations in the 
past. When the world war is over—and 
let us all pray that it may be soon—there 
should come a period of real reconciliation, 
in which enmities should be forgotten and 
a citizenship of a common humanity be 
emphasized. No class is better fitted than 
are librarians to enter upon this high 
purpose. 
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Tne first direct helpfulness which sug- 
gests itself is the preparation of traveling 
libraries for use in camp and training fields, 
and in this the librarians of England and 
other warring countries have already set 
an example. On the battlefields of France, 
hooks have been right behind the firing line 
for use both in the inspiration and the 
recreation of the soldiers in the wearing 
times of waiting. Our libraries should 
incidentally be sources of information and 
inspiration by taking pains to post all 
proclamations, federal, state or local, issued 
by authority, and such posters as may be 
of patriotic use, tho this last must be tem 
pered by discretion and nothing should be 
allowed which savors of narrowness OF 
partisanship. There will be a good deal of 
literature of value for free circulation 
which the libraries may do their part in 
distributing. Moreover, libraries which have 
auditoriums should put these at the service 
of patriotic bodies, like the Red Cross 
organization, both for meetings and prac- 
tical work, but libraries cannot be expected 
to become recruiting stations or agencies. 
Acting together and with a will, librarians 
can be of real service in a hundred ways. 

Oxr of the questions raised by the war 
is that of salaries, first of the men who 
may enlist, and secondly of the women who 
may become nurses. Doubtless libraries 
generally will be desirous to follow the 
examples already set, of making good to 
those who enlist in the Army or in the Navy 
the difference between the wage of war 
and the salary of peace. To what extent 
this course can be followed in the case of 
those who are not actually in military 
service, but whose work will, notwithstand- 
ing, be only less effective, is more prob- 
lematical, because the problem is so large 
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a one in library service. Unfortunately, 
libraries are not their own masters in this 
matter of pay. Library workers have 
already been pinched by the fact that library 
salaries and wages have not risen with the 
increased cost of living, because library 
trustees, in turn, have not been able to 
get from their authorities the additional 
appropriations necessary. This difficulty 
will handicap libraries in dealing with war 
problems, but the need of facing this ques- 
tion in war times may also emphasize 
the necessity of facing the like question 
in time of peace. We can only hope on 
behalf of the library profession, who cer- 
tainly earn all and more than they get, 
that those who hold the purse strings will 
at last appreciate that the librarian should 
be on no lower plane of remuneration than 
the teacher or those others who contribute 
to civic work and the advancement of the 
people. 


Tue war will do much to kindle afresh 
the spirit of pan-Americanism, and should 
give opportunity for the nations of America, 
most of whom are already expressing their 
sympathy in this war with the course of 
the United States, to know each other 
better. Here again the libraries should be 
of service by putting forward books which 
inform readers in this country more fully 
as to Latin-American countries. We plan 
to issue in the early autumn a Latin-Amer- 
ican Number, which will give our own 
constituency a more general and specific 
knowledge of the libraries of Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. Meantime, Pro- 
fessor L. S. Rowe calls attention to the 
desirability of pan-American bibliography, 
and to the Revista issued at Santiago de 
Chile, which is making a beginning in that 
direction, and we cordially second the 
suggestion as to support from American 
libraries for that periodical. The special 
numbers of the Liprary JOURNAL seem to 
serve a good purpose, and we return our 
thanks for the many pleasant commenda- 
tions of our Business Number of last 


month. We plan for next month a supple- 
mentary number dealing with business 
devices for use in library administration, 
which we hope will be of no less interest 
and usefulness. 


Lipraries have, as a rule, been remark- 
ably free from fire damage, and every fire 
which does occur in a library should give 
its lesson in the general cause of fire pre- 
vention. No cause has yet been ascertained 
of the fire in the Pacific branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library system, but it has 
been found that a piece of carelessness in 
the construction of the building gave the 
fire, which started in the basement, oppor- 
tunity to reach the roof and effect the work 
of destruction in the upper story, particu- 
larly in the room devoted to books for the 
blind. Provision had been made for a 
vertical channel for steam pipes and sim- 
ilar constructions, but only a small part of 
the space allotted was required for this 
use and the rest was left open, so that 
an immediate draft fanned the flames and 
led them where they could do the most 
harm. There should be no vertical chan- 
nels in library construction which are not 
safe-guarded by being closed, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, at each story. 


Tue Ohio county library law which we 
are printing elsewhere, because it marks 
an advance step in county legislation, has 
been vetoed by the governor because of the 
provision for state aid parallel with local 
appropriations. This is not a new feature 
in Ohio in other fields, or in library legis- 
lation in other states. New York, for 
instance, makes a book grant to each library 
and branch enrolled with its department 
of education. It is to be regretted that the 
governor has taken this course, but that 
will not discourage friends of the bill, who 
will push it forward at another opportunity, 
either in its present form, or somewhat 
modified by help of criticism from library 
experts elsewhere. 
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LIBRARIES FOR THE NEW ARMY 


By Donatp B. Gitcurist, Loan Department, University of Minnesota Library, 


LIBRARY periodicals and library workers 
have been so thoroly wrapped up with 
“little things at home” that some of the 
big things outside have escaped their at- 
tention. The opportunity offered in the 
new bodies of troops and the National 
Guard organizations, soon to be concen- 
trated into great camps, is one that libra- 
rians cannot afford to let go by, as they 
did the mobilization camps last summer. 

This is a plea for army libraries. and is 
written with the hope that it may interest 
others in the question and start some dis- 
cussion on ways and means. Thru per- 
sonal interest in the question and eight 
months with the National Guard at Fort 
Snelling and on the Mexican border, the 
writer has seen and felt the need of some 
organized efiort to furnish troops in the 
field with reading material—a_ problem 
which has been given considerable atten- 
tion in Europe, but on which little has 
been done in this country. 

The United States Regular Army is 
well provided with books. Many com- 
panies, troops and batteries have their 
own libraries kept up to date by books of 
a professional nature furnished by the 
War Department, by contributions from 
friends, and from organized literary socie- 
ties within the units, which generally have 
a monthly fee of twenty-five cents. Be- 
sides these company libraries, there are 
many regimental libraries, usually under 
the care of the chaplain. Some of these 
regimental libraries total several thousand 
volumes. Army regulations provide for 
room, superintendence, repair, and inspec- 
tion of books belonging to army organi- 
zations intended for the use of enlisted 
men. Any reading matter can be trans- 
ported from one permanent camp or 
semi-permanent camp to another as either 
company or regimental baggage, with no 
limit as to weight, and all troops and com- 
panies take advantage of this, carrying 
their libraries wherever they go. Provi- 
sion is also made* for the transportation 


*U. S. Army Regulations, 1913, sec. 1144 


B Battery, 1st Minnesota Field Artillery 


“at public expense for reading matter 
donated for the use of the enlisted men of 
the army .. . such transportation to be fur- 
nished from the place of donation to the 
post, hospital, or prison where intended for 
use.” This provision applies to National 
Guard units and to Volunteers as well as 
to the Regular Army, and should be taken 
advantage of by every one sending books 
or other reading material to troops. Local 
officers in the service can usually give in- 
formation as to the proper officials to be 
asked for transportation, which is fur- 
nished under the direction of the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The Regular Army is well provided with 
books, but what is to be done for the Na- 
tional Guard and the New Army in the 
coming mobilization? As yet they have 
neither organization nor time behind them, 
the two things which have built up libraries 
for the Regular Army. They will have 
little time for things outside of drill and 
training at first, and it seems that the col- 
lection of books for their use might well 
be undertaken by the library profession 
thru state commissions or individual libra- 
ries for their local units, supervised, per- 
haps, by a national committee. The experi- 
ence of the last ten months on the border 
indicates the necessity of some thinking 
beforehand on these things. 

A force composed of the National Guard 
and volunteer or drafted troops will have 
all sorts of intellectual needs. There will 
be a respectable percentage of professional 
and business men, college graduates ard 
students with cultivated literary tastes; and 
others who only read for diversion. And 
there is need for wholesome diversion—a 
need which the temporary soldier, accus- 
tomed to the finer things purchasable in 
normal times at the club, theater, music 
hall, book stall, and amusement park, finds 
it difficult to fill. In camp there is no,club, 
nor anything which takes its place; no 
music save that furnished by the band, or 
possibly by a victrola; no theater save the 
cheapest open air moving picture; no book 
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stall save for the possibility of an enter- 
prising magazine agency. And even were 
all the luxuries of the city available, a great 
deal of time must be spent in camp with 
nothing to do, for it requires a private in- 
come to enjoy these luxuries, and the 
soldier's pay is but $15.00 a month. More- 
over, there may be dependents at home. 

The sort of reading material which the 
soldiers can buy is not the best. The cheap- 
er magazines, Smart Set, Parisienne, 
Snappy Stories, and the like, predominate 
on the magazine stands and around the 
camps. The literature which reaches them 
from outside sources, altruistic friends, the 
D. A. R., women’s clubs, and even public 
libraries, is too often the result of ran- 
sacking attics, and clearing out discarded 
books, material which is considered useless 
at its source. It is just as useless at its 
destination. 

To talk to librarians of the varied crav- 
ings which books can feed would be a 
waste of time, but it has been impressed 


on the writer more vividly, perhaps, how ) 


books can “fill in” in the army, than one 
could imagine without the experience. 
When the National Guard was called out 
last June, six Minnesota batteries with other 
troops were mobilized at Fort Snelling. 
Three went to the border very shortly, and 
after their arrival one of them, the Uni- 
versity Battery, was supplied with a small 
library by subscriptions raised at the State 
University by President Vincent, now 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Among the other five, B Battery, of which 
the writer happened to be a member, was 
the only one to make any provision for 
books for its men. While still in camp at 
Fort Snelling, members of the battery made 
a list comprising 125 fiction titles, 20 titles 
on the European War (narrative and 
pseudo-history), 30 titles on technical mil- 
itary subjects, and 25 titles on Mexico and 
aeroplaning. The Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary co-operated by buying the profes- 
sional books listed, among them a set of 
the Fort Sill School of Fire pamphlets and 
mimeographed sheets which are very rare, 
and the miscellaneous books. The State 
Travelling Libraries contributed a stock 
library of 50 titles, selected by the battery 
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and exclusive of all previously prepared 
lists. The St. Paul Woman’s Club under- 
took to collect the books asked for on the 
fiction list submitted and succeeded, within 
two weeks, in collecting practically every 
title asked for from among the private 
books of its members. These were marked 
with a book plate and became the perman- 
ent property of the battery. The St. Paul 
Public Library furnished the books on 
aeroplaning and on Mexico, and Dr. John- 
ston offered the small list as the nucleus 
for a permanent branch. He suggested 
that other volumes be added as need arose 
and the collection be kept alive and shaped 
to varying demands. This was an excellent 
idea, but one which the other duties of 
those in charge of the battery library pre- 
vented from its proper development. 

This collection, which in all amounted 
to less than 300 volumes, was intended for 
the use of the battery only. It was kept 
in the battery street the entire time, and 
proved adequate for our needs. Forty 
books were added thru gifts by members 
of the battery after we reached the border, 
most of them at Christmas time. 

From September 8 to October 6, the only 
period for which an accurate record of the 
circulation was kept, the total circulation 
was 305 for 246 books among 150 men, an 
average of 7 books a day. The time was 
all spent at Fort Snelling, within reach of 
all the diversions of the Twin Cities. When 
we reached the border there were as many 
spare hours and fewer diversions, conse- 
quently more reading; but proper records 
were not always kept and while the battery 
was away at field maneuvers and target 
practice (an entire month) the library was 
not properly supervised. Going south and 
coming north books were available on the 
trains, and the circulation jumped from 7 
to 15 a day. But taking the conservative 
number of 7 as a daily average, it gives a 
total circulation of 994 for the library for 
the period of our service in which the 
library was available—142 days. One book 
averaged more than 3% readings and each 
man averaged to read more than 6 books. 

To those who happen to know the per- 
sonnel of this particular battery the sugges- 
tion may come that it is not a fair sample 
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because of the large percentage of college 
graduates in the organization, but it is a 
fact that the greater number of books was 
read per man among the partially educated 
or uneducated members of the battery, a 
fact due possibly to the private incomes re- 
ferred to before. Any other organization 
with the same opportunities would certainly 
have read as much, and were the figures 
given here divided in two for a hypothetical 
“average,” the figures would still be food 
for thought when one company is multi- 
plied by the 10,000 similar units which will 
be required for an army of 1,000,000 men. 

This experience is not offered as a model 
method of organizing a book collection for 
a military unit, since librarians or others 
who appreciate the necessity of a library 
are not found in all organizations; but it 
is offered to show that it is not difficuk to 
get together good, new books, that there is 
a demand for them, and that the thing has 
been done in a small way, at least once. 

The writer does not happen to know of 
any other National Guard organization 
as well supplied with books as was B 
Battery of Minnesota, tho there may have 
been several. The Army Y. M. C. A.’s 
had small libraries, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation contributed funds to them 
for the purchase of books, but their li- 
brary work was incidental and of no 
great volume. A collection of 65 books 
on Mexico, Panama, Central America, 
ind some fiction was sent to the Vermont 
National Guard at Eagle Pass, Texas, by 
the Vermont Free Library Commission. 
These were circulated thru the Y. M. 
C. A., and were read by troops from Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, Kansas, and Maryland. 
No wonder the shelves were usually 
empty, as the secretary in charge writes. 
Sixty-five books among probably 15,000 
men! No doubt the Y. M. C. A. had 
other books, but none had enough to keep 
any on the shelves—they were always 
“all out.” Such instances could probably 
be duplicated many times, but there is 
no evidence that the opportunity for ser- 
vice or the extent of the problem was 
appreciated by any considerable number 
of librarians. 

It seems very evident from the facts 
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brought out above that there was no 
thought among library workers of any 
organized distribution of books; that 
many organizations were without read- 
ing opportunities of any sort; that where 
books were available they were seized 
upon ravenously by the soldiers and at- 
tained a remarkable circulation per vol- 
ume; and last, and most important, that 
only lack of knowledge of the opportu- 
nity, and full discussion of the adminis- 
trative problems involved prevented the 
National Guard from having all the good 
books they could read. There are plenty 
of books to be had for the asking and 
there are librarians to see that they are 
sent where needed and to aid in their 
administration. 

Careful consideration of the possibili- 
ties for service and of the methods which 
may best be employed to prevent a repe- 
tition of these woeful conditions in the 
coming mobilization can be started none 
too soon. The library staffs will not be 
seriously crippled here as they were in 
England, thanks to the predominance of 
women and men beyond military age in 
American libraries. Everyone in the 
country will have to do his little bit, and 
while the libraries are collecting material 
for future generations of historians, fur- 
nishing information to government offi- 
cials, keeping people at home supplied 
with free entertainment and up-to-the- 
minute information to combat the high 
cost of living, it is certainly within the 
scope of their public duty to help educate 
the army and furnish wholesome diversion 
in the form of reading material for the mil- 
lion men in the barracks, in the training 
camps, in the field, and in the hospitals. 


COME TO THE BLUE GRASS! 

LIBRARIANS who are planning to attend 
the A. L. A. convention in Louisville will 
find a warm welcome and much to interest 
them in Lexington, the heart of the blue 
grass region. 

The Lexington Board of Commerce, the 
Public Library, Transylvania College, and 
the University of Kentucky extend to them 
a cordial invitation to pay us a visit.— 
The Public Library of Lexington, Ky. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION* 


By W. E. Henry, Librarian, University of Washington 


Our profession, if we may for the mo- 
ment assume librarianship to be a profes- 
sion, has at once the distinction and the 
handicap of David Copperfield, it is very 
young. Those of us who can remember 
1876 have seen the beginnings and develop- 
ment of a profession. However many 
libraries there may have been before the 
Philadelphia meeting, or however many ex- 
cellent and scholarly and devoted librarians 
there may have been, and there were many, 
the profession, to whatever degree we have 
one, began with the centennial year. Not 
until then did we begin to demand special 
training, to see librarianship as a social 
service, to fix any standard, or to plan insti- 
tutions thru which professional training 
may be secured. 

What are some of the more distinctive 
marks of a profession and a’ professional 
education that may set the profession off 
from the trade or occupation? 

Every profession has set apart for its 
field of activity and devotion some phase 
or problem of human life that is funda- 
mental to the social welfare. One group 
of men has thru ages claimed for its prov- 
ince the essential principle prevalent among 
men that justice and equity must prevail 
because society as a living organism and a 
working organization cannot exist unless 
there shall be some rule among men by which 
the weak can be protected from the vicious 
strong. In this effort they have developed 
a body of doctrine founded on human ex- 
perience and thought known as the law. 
The mission of the law and of its machinery, 
the court, is that justice may prevail. The 
lawyer then becomes the agent of this mis- 
sion and every lawyer of honest purpose 
and high ideals lives and works that justice 
and right and fair dealing shall exist for 
society. Whether all nominal lawyers have 
held and practised this conception need not 
be discussed; the principle obtains, the 
man may go wrong. 

Another group has selected for its thesis 


*Read before the Puget Sound Library Club, 
Seattle, Dec. 28, 1916. 


that the people cannot solve their problems, 
serve themselves, reach the end set for 
them unless they are physically well and 
fit and efficient. To this end, this group 
has set for itself the problem and the task 
that our people shall be well, that health 
shall prevail not merely for the good of 
one who has it, but for the good of all. 
A well organized, well educated profession 
has grown up on the thesis that people 
shall be well. 

On the thesis that life is permanent and 
logical another profession has grown up. 
Its instrument is the church and _ its 
mission the preparation of society for the 
fullest realization of the possibilities of 
life in harmony with its permanency. The 
agent is the clergy. 

That society shall possess the key to 
intelligence as an aid to justice, health, 
efficiency, and completeness is a doctrine 
that another group has evolved and the 
school has become its instrument and the 
teacher its agent. Its elementary mission is 
to teach us how to read. 

Each of these professions, it will be 
noted, finds its mission in organized society 
and its distinctive feature is that it is a 
social service. Each of them finding itself 
in neec of formal training has organized 
schools for that purpose. Each of these 
schools has driven its roots deep into the 
fundamental principles of whatever phase 
of life it has selected for itself as the 
province of its activity. 

May librarianship be considered a pro- 
fession under such standards as are here 
suggested? Has librarianship found for 
itself or can it find a realm of opportunity, 
a phase, an area of human life that pre- 
sents a social need which the professions 
named and others that might be named do 
not cover? 

Many of us have come to believe and the 
world is rapidly coming to believe that 
there is a larger, more extended and more 
varied educational need than any or all 
other professions can reach. We believe 
that in this new field the education may be 
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largely seli-directed, indefinitely prolonged 
and largely the choice of the individual con- 
cerned: a large opportunity, equally free 
and open to all, yet under intelligent and 
expert direction—a social service but with 
the highest degree of individuality. 

We believe this service cannot be ren- 
dered without a recognized instrument— 
the library and the agent, the librarian— 
corresponding in all these characteristics 
to the recognized professions already 
named. 

In this new institution the 
social, the problems vary as the individual 
tastes and experiences vary, the crises 
arise and the service must be sufficiently 
intelligent to diagnose the symptoms and 
prescribe a treatment. The problems ot 
the present, need the aid of all the past 
for light and guidance. No man and no 
social organization can solve its problems 
wisely without the aid of the concentrated 
intelligence and experience of the past and 
unto this end were books sent. The life 
of the individual is too short to reflect the 
perspective of any fair portion of the past 
so we must have the vicarious experience 
of others and the book is the agent of the 
past bringing to us this vicarious expe- 
rience. All the past has lived for us and 
we must live for all the future for the 
future’s good. 

Is there, then, a realm, an area, a mis- 
sion in life that humanity can not realize 
without an unrestrained and self-directed 
access to the past which the individual 
alone cannot secure for himself? Can 
this mission be performed by any other 
institution ? 

The library is the instrument and the 
librarian is the social agent which bring 
the past to the present in preparation for 
the future, and thru these the individual is 
self educated for social ends. 

The trade, the vocation, the occupation 
knows the practical service side of a limited 
field of activity. It has made no funda- 
mental study of the principles that arise 
out of the very nature of life itself. I can 
think of a man being an excellent carpenter 
without being an expert in knowledge of 
woods or having the slightest conception 
of the philosophy of shelter or the dimmest 
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shadow of a notion upon the housing prob- 
lem as a social necessity. 

The street car motorman is a public 
servant and a very valuable one. He must 
know how to handle his car, but he may be 
totally indifferent to and even ignorant of 
any social principle or social need of a 
transportation system. The farmer may be 
able to produce good crops under the usual 
and ordinary circumstances, but let a crisis 
arise and he is helpless for he does not 
know chemistry or geology or entomology, 
so he sits helplessly by and sees his work 
fail. 

He does not see the social significance of, 
nor even the fact that he who produces 
two stalks of corn where one grew before 
is a benefactor of the human The 
carpenter of rare ability and depth of in- 
sight may become an architect, but this is 
only as the individual rises far above the 
mass, Farming might become a profession. 
It has not, perhaps, will not. 

The professional men and women must 
everywhere and always be the guardians, 
guides, advisors, and directors of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps no other mark so distinguishes 
the professions. 

Have we now some fairly definite de- 
marcations setting off the nature of the 
profession from the trade or occupation? 
Assuming that we have, | want now to turn 
to questions within the professions. I have 
said that each profession has created and is 
sustaining training institutions for the prep- 
aration of its members and it may be worth 
noting that these professions are so clearly 
recognized as social needs that these insti- 
tutions are created and sustained at the 
social or public expense. 

And further, the social significance of 
the professions is so strongly felt that 
society has said thru its formulated laws 
that no one may practice the profession 
who has not taken the training offered by 
these training institutions and this demand 
is rapidly regulating the practice of many 
professions. If a social service at social 
expense, then society must control it. 

The standard in all of these professional 
requirements is being placed higher and 
higher until now only the well selected may 
The medical profession has ad 
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vanced from no requirement above the 
ability to read and assume a title to the 
requirement that the applicant shall have 
at least two years of college academic 
work built upon a high school course be- 
fore he enters the professional school. 
Then his professional preparation shal! 
consume from four to seven years includ- 
ing his hospital experience. 

The law school demands two years of 
college academic work at least, and then 
either three or four years of professional 
preparation. The best professional schools 


in these lines go further and demand col- 
lege graduation before entering the special- 
So it goes and so it will 


izing school. 
continue to go. 

There was a time within the memory of 
men now living when a boy with the most 
meager scholastic preparation—little above 
the ability to read—could enter the office of 
a physician and by industriously sweeping 
out the office and caring for the physician’s 
horse for a period of years and reading a 
few books on anatomy and materia medica 
in his leisure moments became a doctor. 
This was the apprentice system. Young 
men entered the law by the same easy 
road. But old things have passed away 
and all things are becoming new. 

Now we demand that any one assuming 
to direct the interest of others in the great 
crises of life must be one of experience and 
training, for training is only specialized 
experience and life is always a crisis. 

Now what about the preparation for our 
profession if you are willing to admit that 
we are in a profession? 

Is there a body of knowledge and infor- 
mation covering the field and is that body 
of information well formulated and or- 
ganized? If we answer in the affirmative to 
these questions, as I presume we should 
without argument, then there is a place 
for a profession and a place for a pro- 
fessional school which shall transmit and 
enlarge upon this body of knowledge and 
put into practice the doctrine which the 
school stands for. 

Whom can society (not librarians) 
economically admit to this great social 
service? I say great social service not 
because the library is a greater service in 
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the semse of greater value than any of the 
others, but because it is more compre- 
hensive, more all inclusive than any other 
of the professions. Society then can eco- 
nomically admit that person to serve in 
the library who has this more compre- 
hensive and inclusive view, not only of the 
library profession, but of all other profes- 
sions and the whole realm of thought and 
its embodiment roughly called literature. 

If my characterization is not also an 
exaggeration then our professional stand- 
ards must be high indeed. The profession 
of librarianship, coming to consciousness 
as a social need so recently as it did—just 
forty years ago—and starting without 
estate or tradition, has secured for it- 
self an enviable growth and a _ stand- 
ing in the respect of many, but not 
of most. The marvel of it is that it 
has done so well. No profession per- 
haps has reached so high a level of intelli- 
gence and so strong a sentiment for pro- 
fessional preparation so early in its career 
as has librarianship, but we must recall 
that we are the youngest of the group and 
that we progress more now in forty years 
than older professions did in as many 
centuries. The glorious thought of our 
profession is that it must continue to ele- 
vate its standards, for, like the Golden 
Rule, it has infinite possibilities in its re- 
interpretations. The profession will grow 
in its own self-respect and in the respect 
of others just as it keeps its standards 
almost out of reach. 

All professional standards must of neces- 
sity be dual standards; one of general in- 
telligence, comprehensive experience, gen- 
eral scholarship; the other of specific 
scholarship or professional training. If we 
have been remiss in our demands in either 
of the two standards I should say it is in 
the former rather than in the latter. Per- 
haps we have more adequately valued our 
professional training than we have ap- 
preciated the foundations upon which our 
specific training should be built. 

Specific training may be of value to the 
tradesman, to the artisan, to the mechanic 
without much concern about foundations 
beyond fair intelligence, but I hold it almost 
worthless and totally out of harmony with 
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any reasonable conception of a protession 
to give specific training in librarianship to 
one who has had a very small round of 
experience and general education. I wish 
I might cite examples, but I dare not. I| 
do think that in medicine, law, teach- 
ing, or librarianship, there are persons to 
whom it is a trade, an occupation, but in 
no sense a profession. There may be 
phases of library work where only a trade 
is required, but if so we should draw a 
fairly definite distinction and act in the 
light of that distinction. 

Whom shall we train? I should answer 
most emphatically that I would not sanction 
the training of any one who, including the 
professional work, shall have had less than 
four years above the high school gradu- 
ation or its equivalent in travel or reading, 
or home environment or in library service. 
This is not too high for any library service, 
and if it should be changed, I should con- 
sent only to an increase, and say all train- 
ing must be built upon college graduation, 
or its equivalent. As to equivalents I may 
frankly say that I have seen many who had 
never taken a college assignment who were 
better scholars and more capable of ex- 
cellent library service than many who were 
loaded with degree symbols. I had rather 
have grown up in a great library or at 
home with a great scholar of good taste 
and social instincts than to carry the A.B. 
from any university on this continent 
without them, yet the A.B. degree is the 
hest formal and recognized standard that 
can be named for it connotes four years of 
intelligent presence and co-operation with 
comprehensive scholarship. There is much 
in every college curriculum that one does 
not study, but he finds out that there is such 
a field and he cannot if he would wholly 
escape it. 

So, for the future let no one contemplate 
the profession of librarianship who has not 
lived long in the presence of culture or 
scholarship or both. Let it be understood 
both in and out of the profession that “not 
everyone who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom.” 

There is a large field of personality here 
to be considered. It is so undefinable that 
we cannot discuss it, yet everyone knows 
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what it means and what it implies, and that 
it is a most essential attribute. I shall not 
attempt its discussion. 

Now what can we say as to the necessity 
for education in the specific experience of 
the profession. 

As has been said, not many years ago a 
man might become a lawyer of certain 
type with no training from a professional 
school, indeed without even knowing that 
such institutions existed. Physicians came 
to their practice in the same way. Anyone 
who could not do anything else was popu- 
larly supposed to be able to teach in the 
public school. By the popular conception 
we are now in that stage of librarianship. 
In the other professions above mentioned 
the state has interfered, and is making at 
least elementary requirements before one 
can enter upon practice in these lines. Ex- 
cept in a few instances no state or other 
governmental unit has even proposed to 
prevent unqualified librarians from drawing 
public money. Up to date, then, with few 
exceptions the only force behind librarian- 
ship has been the relatively few well pre- 
pared librarians and a few others who 
comprehended the situation. 

This is not unique in the history of pro- 
fessions; on the contrary it is quite the 
common experience. The problem, then. 
of better librarianship is with those libra- 
rians who comprehend librarianship as a 
profession, who comprehend the service as 
a large directing social service, whose 
possibilities are infinite, not those who 
think it a trade, a job, an occupation, a 
mere makeshift, a waiting station. 

A profession comprehends a body of 
fundamental principles the practice of 
which shall render to the world an engross- 
ing social service. A trade or an occupa- 
tion sees an opportunity for a job, a wage, 
a day’s work, and a day’s pay with little 
comprehension of a primary service or of 
a world to be served. A profession knows 
no limit of working hours, the trade or 
occupation watches the clock. In library 
work we have both types as in other pro- 
fessions. I am trying to deal with the 
profession, not the trade, and into the pro- 
fession there is now no legitimate entrance 
except thru the Library School. By what- 
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ever name, it must be a professional school, 
not a trade school, not an apprentice rela- 
tionship, but a school founded on a pro- 
fessional conception dealing with funda- 
mental principles, 

This professional school must be built 
upon general educational qualifications not 
less than the equivalent of the A.B. degree. 
The profession has made itself what it is 
and we in this generation must guard its 
interests and elevate its standards. I can 
speak knowingly and with feeling on the 
professional side of this preparation and 
when I look back over my library career, 
I am appalled when I try to think what I 
shall say when St. Peter examines me at 
the gate. You know and St. Peter will 
know that I am a home made librarian, 
but when he halts me I shall quote from 
the gospel of John 10:1: “He that enter- 
eth not by the door, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber.” When he asks my comment, I shall 
say that I was a thief and a robber because 
I stole into a position of service that I 
was not fitted to fill and that I robbed the 
State of Indiana of a salary that I was not 
prepared to earn. I believe Peter will pass 
me thru the gate for my honest confession 
if not for my excellent service. I learned, 
but at the expense of the state. Indiana 
could have better afforded to give me a 
year off and granted necessary funds for 
a year’s training. It would have been bet- 
ter for me and infinitely better for the 
state. 

Our librarian in the profession must have 
all that I have described on both phases of 
the work. If we must have cheaper helpers 
they must know and the public must know 
that they are not librarians. Charging out 
a book is no more a part of librarianship 
than the bookkeeping by the physician’s 
office girl is of the profession of medicine. 

Knowing what book to charge out and 
why, knowing the life and taste and needs 
of the patron and the community, and 
what book will serve is as much the pro- 
fession as the most intelligent prescription 
or the finest surgery. 

It has been pointed out that the mass of 
people, even the very intelligent, does not 
yet know but what just anybody can do 
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library work. That is the greatest block 
in the way of our progress, and the sad 
feature of it is that librarians are much at 
fault. The belief has grown largely be- 
cause we have not insisted as strongly as 
we might that no one shall do library work 
who is not prepared. 

When the library wants and demands 
more service than the town is willing to 
pay for, the good natured big hearted libra- 
rian says, “All right, I shall take a mea- 
gerly educated girl as an apprentice,” and 
in a few weeks, so far as the public knows, 
“One of our girls is an awful good libra- 
rian.” A city library board recently wrote 
me on occasion of a resignation of a libra- 
rian that “We shall not need a librarian 
soon for we have two good assistants who 
can manage the library very well.” One 
of the assistants was a high school grad- 
uate at $35.00 per month, and the other 
was an undergraduate high school girl 
part time at $10.00 per month. Mind you, 
this is in a city in this state, a city paying 
grade teachers an average of $805 and 
high school teachers $1008 for nine and 
one-half months. The library pays an 
average of $250 for eleven and one-half 
months. What respect can people have for 
such a profession? 

If our people think that the high school 
girl can come in and watch me be a libra- 
rian for a few days, and thereby become a 
librarian, they cannot respect, nor will they 
compensate the library profession. Ap- 
prentice lawyers and doctors and teachers 
have been out of date for a half century. 
England ruined her board schools (cor- 
responding to our public schools) by her 
apprentice teacher system. No one had 
confidence in nor respect for teachers with 
such imitative preparation. The appren- 
tice system will not work anywhere in a 
profession. It will serve in a trade or 
occupation and it is my candid and long 
considered judgment that no librarian can 
do a more detrimental act for a community 
or a greater indignity and injustice to the 
library profession than is done by admitting 
apprentices. Have we a trade or a profes- 
sion? If a profession, what shall we do 
for it? 

Let me quote a few isolated sentences 
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from one who recently wrote upon the 
apprentice system and who is an advocate 
of it. She says: 

“Many prominent library thinkers believe 
that the training course as distinct from the 
library school is a temporary expedient of a 
poorly organized profession.... That 
practice rather than technique is the domi- 
nant note in an apprentice course. . . . 
Young minds respond readily to training 
offered, but for the same reason they are 
most easily bound by the strictures of the 
unessential.... The apprentice course 
trains for one library or for one situa- 
tion... If apprentice courses are hold- 
ing back the progress of training as com- 
promises always do, we should rightly be 
eager to do away with them.... A li- 
brary’s apprentice course should prepare 
for its own service alone. It turns 
out people believing themselves trained 
when they are merely prepared for train- 
ing. ... Parsimonious boards and the un- 
discriminating public will persist in per- 
ceiving very little difference between the 
graduates of the apprentice course and the 
library school. .. .” 

If the apprenticeship system is to be con- 
demned and not tolerated as a cheap and 
detrimental makeshift which at least re- 
tards the profession, what can we do? That 
is a practical question, and one that must 
ultimately be answered. If the system is 
pernicious and short sighted the answer to 
my question is worth not only minutes and 
hours in time spent in effort to find a solu- 
tion, but it is worth years. If I cannot 
answer, as I probably cannot, then you 
and others yet to come must answer. 

The school answers this question by offer- 
ing competitive examinations and issuing 
temporary license permits to teach. When- 
ever a supply of better prepared people are 
found these licenses are not renewed. 
Some such system may serve the library. 
It is understood that unless this prepara- 
tion is improved and greatly strengthened 
up to a high standard and in a reasonable 
time the license permit shall be permanently 
withdrawn. 

Or we may create a type of clerkship in 
which some apprentice work may be given, 
but with the definite understanding that it 
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is only a clerkship and that without final 
and high grade preparation the grade of 
clerkship can never be passed and that no 
person can remain in it permanently. 

In this discussion I shall treat with great 
brevity that institution that is doing ex- 
celleat service half way between the ap- 
prentice course and the formal library 
school, i. e., the Public Library training 
class. It is rendering a great service and 
at present it is perhaps the best device 
for supplying a working staff for many oi 
our large library systems. I am inclined 
to believe from a superficial and inadequate 
knowledge that general scholarship is fre- 
quently much below whi 
should demand and its nearness to the ap- 
prentice principle must handicap it in any 
professional consideration. 

If we argue there are not enough library 
schools or that they are not the right type, 
let me say that every profession has been 
answered with adequate schools whenever 
the demand came for training. The normal 
school came when the schools were no 
longer willing to accept imitation for legiti- 
mate training in principles. 

The university began to train teachers 
in historical and scientific principles based 
upon large general scholarship when the 
high schools could no longer succeed with 
the normal school product. Technical 
schools will always supply the demand if 
it is persistent. 

Let us elevate the profession and dis- 
pense with the trade. 


it any profession 


SERIAL PUBLICATION NOTES 

Tue following information was elicited 
by the John Crerar Library thru special 
correspondence, and is published for the 
benefit of other libraries. If these notes, 
and others similar to them, are found to 
meet a need among librarians, they may be 


made a regular feature of the JouRNAL. 
Municipal Engineers’ Journal 
“No title-page or index to 
lished Papers in 
Proceedings for 191¢ 
so reprinted.” 
Reuben McMillan Free Library, Youngstown, Ohio 
“No Reports printed, 1915-1916." 
U. S. Government Hospital for the Insane 
“No was the last Bulletin to be issued.” 
Wisconsin History Commission, 
“Went out of business January, tors.” 


1916 Journal is pub- 
Journal are all reprinted in 
1917 Journals will not be 
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DUPLICATION OF TITLES FOR REQUIRED 
UNDERGRADUATE READING 


By Tuomas P. Ayer, Assistant, Library of Congress 


Tue problem of duplication of titles for festly unwise to duplicate beyond absolute 
required reading for undergraduate courses necessity. Since reading requirements and 
in college libraries is no longer new, but the lectures are synchronized, however, it 
it is apparently unsolved at many institu- is decidedly advantageous that it should 
tions. The simplest way of meeting the be possible for groups of students to ob- 
situation is, obviously, to provide enough tain, without too discouraging results, ac- 
copies of each required title to meet the cess to the sources within a reasonable 
extreme demand; but to follow such a_ period of time. It is the purpose of this 
policy would drain already insufficient book discussion to indicate not only how this 
funds at the expense of ignoring other may be accomplished with the smallest 
titles which might be more temperately number of duplicates, but also to call at- 
added to the collection, even within that tention to the result of an over-supply of 
field. From the point of view of the staff copies of the same work. 

of instruction, over-supply of a title is not Too frequently the professor is so en- 
to be deplored so much as under-supply; thralled with his subject that he fails to 
but most librarians would prefer that the recognize the possibility of bewildering and 
demand for additional copies anticipate even repelling earnest students with the 
their purchase, for it is unquestionably generosity of his assignments, and he 
| preferable to add a new title than an un- would be surprised to learn only a small 


necessary duplicate. While it is impos- part of his class is sufficiently inspired to 
sible to evolve a formula to be applied gen- read more than the required minimum. If 
erally, or even to a particular class of this professor would permit himself to re- 
material, there are certain elements that al- gard the reference librarian as a vital ad- 
ways bear definite ratios to each other, junct to his department rather than a 
which, if properly interpreted, may be ac- mere book-pusher behind a library loan desk, 
cepted as important factors in determining he would sometimes have the opportunity to 
the time to purchase additional copies. Be- learn a few facts that are closely related 
cause of the very nature of the evolved to the conduct of his courses. This is par- 
multiple textbook that has taken the place ticularly true if the students are taking the 
of the single text to which the attention course thru curricular compulsion rather 
of a class was formerly largely confined, than thru elective desire. The ad- 
it should not be necessary to provide pos- vantage of assembling the bulk of the best 
sibility for simultaneous reading of the literature of a field of study so that a class 
same source, for even a large fraction of may at least recognize it physically is to be 
a class, because the method of instruction doubted very much if such sequestering de- 
not only permits selection from alternate nies any spontaneous wish on the part of 
sources, but even compels reference to sev- a student to borrow for leisurely inspection 
eral different authorities for the topic at home any title that is not needed for 
under discussion. intensive use by other members of the class. 

Inspection of a history syllabus usually More than occasionally this physical bibli- 
reveals continued reference to a few titles ography is so huge that it discourages the 
thruout the course, while other works are student, if confession of this attitude from 
cited only in connection with a definite dozens of students may be accepted as 
period or phase of the subject, and are trustworthy evidence of such a result. It 
thereafter omitted. For titles of the latter is quite possible that the college reference 
character, active use of which is prescribed librarian, if encouraged and advised by the 
for only one week in the year, it is mani- professor, may develop into a more effec- 
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tive medium between the classroom and 
the library stacks than the best possible 
selection of books segregated in the cor- 
ner of a reading room, waiting for imper- 
sonal contact. This impression has been 
developed from a repetition of results of 
imperfect, to be sure, but interested per- 
sonal introductions to sections in the stack, 
in response to appeals for material upon 
a given subject. This should be the chief 
function of a college reference librarian, 
and if he is not thus employed to his full 
capacity, the professor has not availed him- 
self of one of his best means of projecting 
his courses beyond the limits of his own 
voice in the classroom, the student has 
lost an opportunity to learn how to select 
from a mass of material instead of taking 
the results of such a selection, and the re- 
sources of the library have not been intelli- 
gently exposed. 

When library book funds are apportioned 
to the several departments of instruction, 
it should be clearly understood, first, that 
such funds are primarily designed for in- 
creasing more wisely the range of the vari- 
ous fields, concerning which the librarian 
cannot have the same intimate knowledge 
held by the specialist, and, second, that the 
number of copies of a single work lies more 
properly within the province of the libra- 
rian, since he has of all the fields a perspec- 
tive that is unattainable even by the most 
open-minded specialist. While the professor 
may know best how strongly he intends to 
accentuate the use of a given title, he has 
not the experience possessed by the libra- 
rian to determine how widely the use of a 
single copy may be extended. The items 
which the librarian needs to know are: 
when the book is to be used; the number 
of students taking the course which re- 
quires the book; the length and frequency 
of assignments; the character of the read- 
ing itself, whether narrative, historical, 
philosophical or analytical; whether the 
reading is to be required of all as a single 
or as an alternate reference, or is simply 
recommended as supplemental to other 
works. 

There have been many cases when the 
library has been able to provide so many 
copies of a given book that a careful record 
of requests for use of it has proved that 
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on no occasion did the student have to wait 
a moment for it. Almost invariably, in 
such cases, there has followed a very ap- 
parent psychological effect upon the whole 
class, namely, that it was so easy to obtain 
the book that the use of it was delayed until 
past the period of demand, and then it was 
never read. When conditions were the 
reverse, the psychological reaction was also 
reversed. Within a few hours the whole 
class would become aware of the difficulty 
of obtaining the book, and as a result for 
two or three days every available copy 
would be in constant active use, and while 
waiting for their turn many students that 
were personally known never to do more 
than the required minimum of reading would 
undertake some of the alternate and rec- 
ommended reading. Statistical corrobora- 
tion of these assertions is given herewith: 

Record of reading of four assignments 
made to the same class. The character and 
length of the assignments required nearly 
equal units of effort: 


TITLE COPIES DAYS TIMES 
No. 1 10 reserved 5 were loaned 91 
No. 2 3 6 123 
No. 3 4 5 
No. 4 6 = 6 ™ 160 
Title no. 2 was issued 76 times during 
the first three days of reservation. For 


the first title, more than half of the loans 
were made the first day, and three copies 
were not used even once. 

At another library, which operated the 
same system for the loan of reserved books, 
a tabulation was made from the loan rec- 
ords of each copy during its entire period 
of activity. Inspection revealed that many 
titles were greatly over-duplicated, while 
there were only a very few cases which 
registered the slightest evidence that more 
copies would have been advisable. A few 
examples of the over-duplication are given 
herewith: 

Title A—Seven copies, reserved thirty- 
five days, were loaned 126 times. At the 
same hours of use the surplus copies would 
have provided for 109 more loans, which 
indicates unnecessary duplication to the ex- 
tent of three copies. All seven copies were 
never used the same day, and on only two 
days were more than four copies used. 
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Title B—Six copies, reserved forty 
days, were loaned 170 times. There might 
have been made 151 additional loans simul- 
taneously. Again the over-supply is three 
plus. All six copies were used the same 
day just once. Five copies were not used 
at all for one-fifth the period of reserva- 
tion. One day five copies were used eigh- 
teen times, without any demand for the 
sixth copy. 

Title C—Five copies, reserved thirteen 
days, were loaned only twelve times. Half 
of these loans were made with three copies 
on one day. The over-supply is not less 
than four copies. 

Title D—The library owned five copies 
of this work, and the librarian was per- 
suaded to purchase a sixth copy, against 
his own better judgment. The means of 
determining the number of copies actually 
needed is so clearly indicated that the record 
in full deserves inclusion. 


RECORD OF A TITLE COSTING $3.50 


Class of 190 6 copies Reserved 41 days 16 assignments 
Use of copies 

Day Cop. Cop. Cop. Cop. Cop. Cop. T’tl Cops. Over- 

2 3 6 used supply 
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The total pages assigned were 359, an 
average of twenty-two pages for the six- 
teen assignments. The three longest as- 
signments were: 59, 42, and 31 pages; 
while the three shortest were: 8, 8, and 5 
pages. The greatest use any single days 
were: 11, 18, and 14 loans for 4, 5 and 5 
copies. Six copies were used one day for 
eight loans, but all six copies were idle for 
two-thirds of that same day, while two 
copies were idle all of the day previous, 
and five copies were idle the whole of the 
day following. From the librarian’s daily 
impression of the use of the book three 
copies would have been quite sufficient to 
meet the extreme demand made upon it. 


LIBRARIANS’ ADVERTISING CON- 
FERENCE POSTPONED 

Tue Librarians’ Advertising Conference 
which was to have been held on April 25 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on the 
invitation of the Chicago Advertising Asso- 
ciation, has been postponed. Altho no date 
has been definitely announced, the confer- 
ence will probably take place about the 
middle of May. 

The object of the conference is, broadly 
speaking, to devise methods and to find 
means for advertising public libraries and 
the books and other attractions which they 
offer for the free use of all the people. 

In a few cities, such as Toledo, O., the 
advantages of advertising the public library 
have been demonstrated, and W. Frank 
McClure, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Chicago “Ad” club, so in- 
creased the usefulness of church advertis- 
ing thru last year’s conference that he hopes 
for the same widespread results from a 
library advertising conference this year. 

Presidents of library boards and presi- 
dents of local chambers of commerce will 
be invited to meet with the librarians, the 
object of including the heads of local asso- 
ciations of commerce being to convince 
them that each public library should be 
given an appropriation for maintaining the 
advertising. 

It is hoped that the coming conference 
will not only develop widespread sentiment 
for such a plan, but also a practical devel- 
opment for its realization. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES’ 


By C. C. Certain, Head of Department of Lnglish, Cass Technical High School, 


Tus great masses of children passing 
thru American public schools fail to 
develop resources within themselves, that 
may be depended upon to supply living 
interests when the mind or body is not 
occupied in work. The great masses of 
Americans are not learning the proper 
use of leisure. A friend of mine has 
furnished me an illustration in a story 
which he tells of the mental predicament 
of one of his neighbors, a successful busi- 
ness man, whom he saw one Sunday 
afternoon pacing restlessly back and forth 
across the lawn. Suddenly the man 
stopped short in his pacing and called 
testily to his wife: “Mary! Let's go 
somewhere.” He had reached the limit 
of his resources and like a true Amer- 
ican was ready to go somewhere. One of 
the most valid criticisms against the 
American mode of living is that in Amer- 
ica culture seems to be a matter of after- 
thought rather than of forethought,—a 
something to be generated on the spur of 
the moment under the stimulus of the 
uncontrollable impulse to go somewhere. 

During the past summer, I spent part 
of my vacation in New York City; and 
often I would go walking along the Pali- 
sades in New Jersey where the open 
country could be seen with its streams 
and its wooded hills. I enjoyed there the 
peaceful influence of the Hudson River 
as a restful contrast to the mighty rush 
of traffic along Broadway. Not once. 
however, did I meet another person from 
the great city, tho more than six mil- 
lions were within a convenient distance 
of the place. On returning in the eve- 
nings, I passed thousands of people liter- 
ally swarming around the Palisades 
Amusement Park. At Coney Island 
seething mobs came and went hourly. 
In the big city, the mere news of the 
spreading scourge of infantile paralysis 
failed to discourage families from con- 


*Read before the Library Section at the Grand 
Rapids meeting of the Michigan Teachers’ Association, 
November, 1916. 


Detroit, Michigan 


gregating at congested amusement cen- 
ters. Mothers and fathers with little 
children frequented these places by 
thousands until compelled by the law to 
remain away with their little ones. The 
horrors of the insidious disease itself ap- 
peared to be less terrible to the people 
than the dismal prospect of whole after- 
noons in isolation from the crowded 
parks, “movie” houses, and other amuse- 
ment places. The situation is typical of 
American cities and would seem to be a 
challenge to the public schools of the 
country. So long as the public schools 
fail to supply culture of a higher type, 
other institutions and other agencies will 
continue to supply a culture in keeping 
with their own questionable standards. 

One difficulty encountered on the cul- 
tural side of education is the necessary 
demand for vocational training. This 
demand for specialization is a real neces- 
sity arising from the complex character 
of economic life and from the demo- 
cratic nature of American ideals. Voca- 
tional training has made for an efficiency 
that has within the past two decades 
greatly widened the margin of leisure 
time, forcing home to the public schools 
the problem of supplying a culture that 
will make possible the proper use of 
leisure. 

A fair question just here is, “What is 
culture in the modern sense?” Culture 
is but a condition of economic life ren- 
dered possible thru vocational skill and 
efficiency. It is commonly recognized 
that culture to-day is based on power 
over natural forces just as culture in the 
past was based on power over human 
lives. Present-day culture is a matter of 
economic control. Vocational fitness is 
measured by the efficiency with which we 
do our work; culture is measured by the 
nicety with which we evaluate the work 
done by others. Efficiency is power to 
do; culture is power to appreciate and to 
enjoy. 
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Public school education is being devel- 
oped according to the economic needs of 
life; but, in my opinion, this development 
is being more satisfactorily stressed on 
the vocational side than on the cultural. 
Public school graduates are more thoro 
in doing than they are in appreciating 
and enjoying. 

The development of public school edu- 
cation with reference to vocational and 
cultural aims implies adequate library 
facilities with expert library service. 
There is an organic relation between the 
library and secular life, between the 
library and religious life;—between the 
library and our whole economic life 
whether contemplated in the industrial 
aspect, the commercial aspect, the scien- 
tific aspect, or in the aspect of leisure. 
In the library may be assembled mate- 
rials useful in training for either work 
or leisure; in the library may be assem- 
bled, organized, and classified for use 
materials representing the best of our 
social inheritance. 

The library is the one department of 
public school organization truly repre- 


sentative of the institutional life of the 


school. A cross-section view of the li- 
brary will show all of the strength and all 
of the weakness of public school educa- 
tion. Such a view will show that there 
has been a relatively rapid development 
of the reference and vocational functions 
of the library and a highly retarded devel- 
opment of the recreational and cultural 
functions. This unevenness in develop- 
ment reflects some of the weaknesses in 
public school education. In recent years, 
our educational systems have been under- 
going reorganization because educational 
practices do not seem to make the proper 
connection with the practical needs of 
life. Children find education irksome be- 
cause there appears to be too little rela- 
tion between the teaching process and 
the situations for which specific trainings 
are intended. In recent vears, also, 
changes in educational practices have 
seemed desirable in the direction of the 
recreational needs of life; but even less 
progress has been made in effecting these 
changes than in effecting those of more 
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practical bearings. ‘There is a deep gulf 
between the cultural instruction offered in 
our public schools and the recreational 
needs of daily life. 

This breach exists because the cultural 
education afforded by our schools is too 
much a matter of instruction and too little 
a matter of real experience. We 
must somehow get back to sufliciently 
simple situations in the school room to 
make possible a freer and a more natura! 
response to the cultural elements in the 
child’s educational environment. It is 
futile to continue teaching the child of 
the beauties of art, if we do not in some 
manner give him an opportunity to react 
to these beauties in a normal manner. 
To the average child the ordinary course 
in literature is a grilling cross-examina- 
tion on esthetics, often painful and be- 
wildering in the extreme. At best the 
course offers little more in the nature of 
real experience than submission on the 
part of the child to the superior tastes 
and standards of the teacher. Self-expres- 
sion is impossible because the child is 
forever reacting to the stimulus of the 
teacher and not to the educational con- 
tent of the course of study. For real 
culture in a literary sense, there must be 
more transfusion of thought and feeling 
in literature classes and less thought 
building. Instruction means literally 
building into, a process that we as teach- 
ers keep at religiously for fear that the 
aims of education will not otherwise pre- 
vail. 

As has been stated already, the public- 
school library reflects all the good and all 
the bad in current educational practices 
Teachers prod the children with ques- 
tions, and the children in turn dig in the 
library for answers. Teachers ply the 
children with references and the children 
in turn ransack the library for informa- 
tion. Teachers assign the children read- 
ing lists in literature and the children in 
turn make perfunctory visits to the li- 
brary until the lists are completed. There 
are, of course, educational gains so far 
as these practices are concerned, but there 
are also educational losses. As I see the 
situation, tremendous educational ad- 
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vances have been made in the develop- 
ment of public-school libraries, but 
mainly from the standpoint of work. The 
problem now urgently demanding a solu- 
tion is how to effect a more consistent 
use of public-school libraries for purposes 
of enjoyment. Upon the solution of this 
problem depends very largely our prog- 
ress in the direction of a wiser and a more 
appropriate use of leisure time. 

In promoting the use of the public- 
school library for purposes of enjoyment 
and recreation, attention must be given 
to such relations between books and read- 
ers as exist in terms of real experiences. 
Take away memory—tke basis for con- 
trasts, the opportunity for comparison, 
the occasion for idealization—and where 
are the joys of reading? The printed 
page revives past joys, and past sorrows, 
cnly when there is kinship between the 
book and the reader. The reader inter- 
prets in terms of his own life experi- 
ences; and he visualizes in terms of fa- 
miliar imagery. In reasoning the reader 
groups ideas with reference to judgments 
previously formulated. In his reactions 
to literature, the reader makes character- 
istic responses to familiar stimuli. Read- 
ing is a creative act depending not only 
upon natural endowments but also upon 
past experience. In the building of pub- 
he-school libraries, it is as important to 
know, therefore, what the child brings 
the book as it is to know what the book 
inay bring the child. 

A book read for the first time must. 
like a new idea, compete for a place in 
the mind of the reader. The Herbar- 
tians were accustomed to speak of the 
coul as the battle ground of ideas; it is 
likewise the battle ground of books. No 
teacher can determine the manner in 
which the soul will act upon a given idea: 
the action of the soul will be determined 
by conditions already fixed; and these 
conditions may be so entirely unsuited to 
the establishment of the struggling idea 
as to cause depression and pain even of 
a physical nature. Past experience must 
be taken into account in every phase of 
the teaching process. Teachers and li- 
b-arians have cause to he mindful of this 
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fact in their efforts to teach children to 
read. One reason that the child not in- 
trequently hates books is because the in- 
appropriate book like the struggling new 
idea is so completely unrelated to the life 
experiences of the child as to cause mental 
Cepression and even physical pain in con- 
sequence of the futile efforts of the child 
towards interpretation. 

The experiences of child life are im- 
measurably different from those of adult 


life. Only in cases of rare genius have 
adults succeeded in catching sympathet- 
ically the point of view of childhood. 


Robert Louis Stevenson had the genius 
to live actually in the realm that children 
rule as their demesne; Christina Rossetti 
often sojourned there; and James M. Bar- 
rie certainly voyaged over the tree tops 
to the “Never-Never-Land” of childhood. 
Among school-teachers and librarians, 
however, there are numbered but few 
Christina Rossettis and still fewer Bar- 
ries. 

From the pedagogical standpoint, 
therefore, it is an extremely hazardous 
undertaking to say exactly what books 
children should read for enjoyment. In 
general books cannot be gauged accu- 
rately to meet the cultural requirements 
of childhood, until they have undergone 
actual tests not only of the individual in- 
terests, judgments, and experiences pecu- 
liar to the particular level of maturity 
for which the books are intended; but 
also of those group interests and experi- 
ences to which individuals temper their 
standards and tastes in the world of chil- 
dren just as individuals do in the world of 
grown-ups. 

Psychologically, the solution to the 
problem of a more extensive use of pub- 
lic-school libraries for purposes of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment lies in the direction 
of an orientation of child life thru books 
In point of emphasis, the interest-contact 
must be made from the direction of the 
reader, not in that direction. 

Perhaps by dealing with the larger as- 
pects of child life, we could accomplish 
more than we do by subtle analysis. Since 
we lack the insight necesary to a genu- 
inely sympathetic appreciation of the 
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point of view of childhood, would it not 
be just as well, or better, to make evalua- 
tions with reference to the more obvious 
situations in which children enjoy life and 


nd 
go Mi 


yet are susceptible and sensitive to 
influence? Children enjoy the great out- 
doors; they love and cherish the pets 
with which they surround themselves; 
and they soon establish a train of asso- 
ciations with which to invest each return- 
ing season and each returning holiday. I 
would suggest that in the development of 
public-school libraries, the effort be = in 
part to parallel in certain book collections, 
the more obvious experiences of child life. 
In coaching debating teams, I have often 
marveled at the affinity existing between 
the issues in the debaters’ minds and 
information. Bring library books 


printed 


he proper relation to the big mental 


into t 
and spiritual states of children, and we 
shall see the remarkable phenomenon of 
hooks fiying towards readers as if by 
magnetic attraction. 

Librarians should make book collec 
tions with reference to very carefully dii- 
ferentiated centers of interest. It is not 
sufficient that miscellaneous books known 
to appeal to the reading tastes of children 
be brought into the library; such books 
should also be grouped according to some 
of the dominant passions of child life. 
The very system of cataloging should 
give way before these considerations. Let 
us say that on one shelf should be placed 
holiday stories, on another stories of wild 
animals, on other shelves prose and poetry 
of outdoor life, and stories of dogs and 
sundry other pets dear to children. An 
arrangement of this kind should be 
worked out appropriately to serve the 
reading needs of children at various levels 
of maturity. 

But the work of librarians will avail 
naught, if teachers do not co-operate 
Teachers of English in particular are in 
a position to aid in making public-school 
libraries serve effectively the purposes of 
appreciation and enjoyment; but it is not 
sufficient from the standpoint of enjoy- 
ment for teachers merely to require read- 
ing along lines related to the formal study 
of literature. They should work back to 
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the centers of interest to which I have re- 
ferred. They should follow up some ot 
the basic instincts and passions of child 
life in the effort to establish in the chil- 
dren correct habits of reading for en- 
joyment and recreation. . . . 

Two years ago, I made an experiment 
in home reading with a class of high 
school freshmen. It had occurred to me 
in searching out centers of interest that 
dog stories would make a good starting 
point for a course in voluntary reading 
In both the High-School Library and th 
Public Library were large numbers or 
books on dogs and other animals. An in 
quiry into the home reading supposed t» 
be done by the class disclosed that many 
of the pupils were practising total absti- 
nence, while others were gormandizing 
on everything from the Henty series t» 
the novels of Victor Hugo and Alexande 
Dumas. 

In planning my experiment, I felt rea- 
sonably sure that so far as content was 
concerned the dog stories would elicit the 
interest of the if the children once 
started the reading. I wanted the home 
reading to be voluntary, but as the situa- 
tion stood many of the pupils were exer- 
cising their volitional powers against any 
reading at all, while other pupils were 
exercising these same powers in the 
choice of objectionable books. 
difficulty in the home-reading problem i 
that attempts to control the pupils’ choice 
of books or attempts to regulate the 
amount of reading tend to destroy all 
sense of pleasure and enjoyment. It oc- 
curred to me, however, that I might ap- 
peal to the interests of pupils by fixing 
within wide limits the subject matter o! 
their reading, being sure that good books 
only were accessible in the library and 
that those accessible bore the desired re- 
lation to the general theme of animals 
I decided furthermore to appeal to the 
children’s love of secrecy by suggesting 
that they keep diaries in which to make 
faithful entries upon all voluntary read- 
ing. 

Many of the usual difficulties of con- 
ducting a course in home reading were 
overcome thru the use of the diaries. As 
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individual safeguards the diaries were a 
success, for in them I detected tenden- 
cies in the children’s reading and from 
time to time set silent influences to work 
to stimulate or check these tendencies as 
seemed desirable. The diaries themselves 
had a restraining influence upon the chil- 
dren who were gormandizing books; and 
at the same time served to stimulate thie 
children who were reading but little. 
The children while more or less free and 
unrestrained in making entries seemed to 
be guarded in their reading 
In most, cases they 
their diaries that they signed their names 
to them when they turned them in for m) 
inspection. 

In outlining the project before the class, 
| offered it to them as a proposition to 
be voted upon. It was expressly stipu- 
lated in this proposition that none of the 
books previously suggested for home 
reading need be reported upon. I talked 
to the class in the following manner: 

“You may read any books of your own 
choice providing only that the books 
selected to some extent treat of animals 
or out-of-door life. In both the schoo! 
and the public libraries you will find many 
delightful books and magazine stories 
such as Ollivant’s ‘Bob, son of battle’ and 
Brown’s ‘Rab and his friends.’ Indeed 
it is surprising what a volume of good dog 
stories alone may be found. Dogs are 
mighty good friends when a person knows 
them as some of you can testify who have 
them as pets.” 

I was interrupted by a little girl with 
raised hand, who sought permission to 
tell the class that she had a little dog 

umed Snookums, that Snookums was 
brown like a tiny muff; that he was soft, 
and always worried looking with his 
turned up nose and wrinkled face: and 
that he ran to meet her every afternoon 
and wanted to be carried in her arms. 
She told much more of Snookums’ life 
history than can be recorded here. 

Upon returning to the proposition in 
hand, I asked the class how many had 
read a really good dog story. Jack Lon- 
don’s “Call of the wild” was ardently ad- 
mired by many. 


selections. 
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“I could name a dozen as good as that,” 
I said confidently. “Now don’t you think 
that it would be interesting for you to 
read some of these books and write about 
them in a personal diary? In writing in 
the diary you would make as many or as 
few comments as you please, and express 
any opinion you please, but for every 
story read would be expected to 
make an entry of some kind. If you de- 


these diaries, no one need sign 


you 


cide to keep 
his name unless he desires to do so in 
order to secure special credit, which | 
shall give; but everyone will be expected 
to leave his diary on my desk on some 
specified day prior to the close of the 
term. All of them will then be read by 
me and left on the desk for the owners.” 

I then put the question as to whether 
they should keep the diaries, and it was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. I 
was next decided that every two weeks a 
part of the recitation period would be 
given to voluntary reading from the 
diaries. 

The class for a few days thereafter was 
seething with questions as to appropriate 
books. And later, they never failed to 
remind me when the day came around 
for voluntary reports. In the meantime 
the children continued to come to me fo: 
advice—What did I think of “Chanti- 
cleer”? Would it do to read? Would 
it be all right to illustrate the diary? 

Nearly all the dog stories accessible 
were reviewed in the diaries, but these 
were by no means the only books re- 
viewed. At the close of the term I found 
the following entry made by the little 
girl who inquired about “Chanticleer”: 

“Owing to the novelty of reading a 
book entirely different from other books, 
I enjoyed reading ‘Chanticleer’ very 
much. It was played once on the stage 
by Maude Adams; but was a failure as 
nobody could take the part of fowls. 
Chanticleer was very conceited and all of 
the hens adored him. The funniest thing 
of all was that he thought the dawn 
couldn’t come unless he crowed, which he 
did every morning. 

“When the pheasant hen came he fell 
in love with her at once. He even so far 
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forgot his dignity as to go to a hen’s tea, 
because she asked him. When he went 
to live in the woods with the pheasant 
hen, she soon taught him how wrong he 
was in thinking day couldn’t dawn with- 
out his crowing. Altogether it was a 
very interesting little book and I am very 
glad I read it.” 

On May 5, 1915, the following entry 
was made by this same pupil: 

“One of the most interesting articles 
on baby chickens that I ever read was in 
The Country Gentleman. I am_ very 
much interested in this subject as I have 
four little chickens of my own.” 

Among the stories and books com- 
mented on in another diary are: “Toby,” 
Goldsmith; “Lives of the hunted,” Se- 
ton; “Little brother to the bear,” Long; 
“Tabby cat's adventures,” Nesbit; “The 
muskrat,” Burroughs; “Kidnapped,” Ste- 
venson; and “Black Beauty,” Sewell. 

The entry on the selection from Bur- 
roughs closed with these comments: 

“This story was read in thirty minutes. 
It was very short and uninteresting. 
Muskrats eat frozen apples.” 

There followed a pencil sketch of a 
muskrat eating frozen apples. 

The following is a typical entry :— 
Name of book:—The black cat. 
Time begun:—April 27, 1915. 

Time finished—April 29, 1915. 
Comments 

“The black cat” is a very exciting story 
for any one who likes the cat and his 
creepy, crawly ways. As for me, I do not 
like cats. They are weird, and 1 cannot 
stand the sensation they give. I did not 
enjoy this story.” 

The succeeding entries showed that the 
pupil decided to taboo cats. Horse and 
rabbit themes were introduced, including 
essays and stories on horses, and many 
rabbit stories from “Uncle Remus,” these 
latter being illustrated with affectionate 
care and ardor. 

The use of the diary in conducting this 
course in voluntary reading demonstrated 
that it is possible to give the children 
training that makes for enjoyment and 
appreciation and furthermore that this 
training may be given with a minimum of 
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interference on the part of the teacher. 
I wish to advocate a more extensivé use 
of public-school libraries in activities of 
this sort. I was at one time connected 
with a high school where such activities 
had passed the experimental stage. There 
the children in the junior and senior 
classes on regular occasions held meet- 
ings in the form of class socials, when 
they discussed books that they had read. 
At these meetings the children displayed 
an eager interest in their reading and 
showed a ready disposition to talk. 

It is my custom to ask the pupils in my 
classes to write comments on all exer- 
cises of a voluntary character. The writ- 
ten comments serve to crystalize into 
definite form the children’s impressions 
of their work and serve also to make the 
children critical of what is being done. 

Among the records that I have is the 
following entitled: “Class conversation 
parties on books.” 

“One of the most interesting parts of 
our work in English this semester has 
been our reports on the books we have 
read. Usually when we are assigned a 
book for outside reading we draw a sigh 
of regret for that seems like work outside 
of school; but when we know that we 
are going to have a party and discuss the 
books we have chosen, ourselves, then it 
is not drudgery in the least. The class is 
divided into three sections and each of 
these sections has a party lasting during 
one whole period of 45 minutes. We 
have our host and hostess, guest of honor, 
receiving line, and naturally, refreshment: 
served by members of the domestic sci- 
ence class. After the guests have assem- 
bled the discussion of the book under 
consideration is taken up. This discus- 
sion is led by the host and hostess, but 
any one is permitted to speak on any 
phase of the subject. It is especially 
interesting to note the different things 
that interest different persons in the class. 
The parties are really celebrations. When 
a group of pupils complete a book, they 
celebrate by having a party. The party 
is their party, so they feel responsible for 
its success. Some people might object to 
the refreshments, but really I don’t 
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believe that there is the slightest objec- 
tion in our class even on the part of the 
teacher, for really the refreshments act 
as refreshments should, and inspire every- 
one to get into the spirit of things and 
help along.” 

In explaining how the parties were in- 
augurated, one pupil wrote: 

“The class was divided into sections 
numbering 10 or 12 pupils each, and a 
host and hostess were appointed or select- 
ed in each section. I recall the meeting 
of our first Conversation Club. The meet- 
ing was just like that of a real club too; 
we were welcomed by the hostess and 
every one was soon at ease. It was just 
like a real social affair. The host and 
hostess began the conversation, welcom- 
ing the members and guests and introduc- 
ing the topic of the day. They acted as 
leaders. Newspaper reporters were as- 
sumed to be present to record the topics 
of conversation; and there was a score- 
keeper for the whole class who kept the 
relative scores of the persons talking. 
Every one who entered the conversation 
to speak as many as two consecutive sen- 
tences was scored a point. 

“Previous to the meeting we were given 
some very definite advice by our teacher 
who said that he would be present but 
would not take part in the conversation. 
He told us that as this was to be a “func- 
tion” as in very polite society, only one 
pupil should speak at a time. We were to 
talk in a congenial and friendly way, and 
sit easily in our seats while talking, being 
informal, but courteous. We were warned 
against asking point-blank questions, which 
are often embarrassing and which seldom 
lead to free and spontaneous talk. Each 
member was urged to guard against fall- 
ing into a rut and talking too much from 
a single point of view. In case the con- 
versation drifted or took an undesirable 
turn, the hostess was told to turn the talk 
deftly into some other channel. And not 
only could changes be made from topic 
to topic, we were told, but also unrespon- 
sive and silent guests could be drawn into 
the conversation by suggestions. Just a 


quick glance at a silent guest might some- 
times lead him to take part almost uncon- 
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sciously. We were assured that no one 
at a conversational party was happy if he 
were not taking part in the talk ;—wall- 
flowers are never happy. The host and 
hostess would be distressed, of course, to 
find many wall-flowers at their party, for 
they always wish everybody to have a 
good time. The host and hostess were ex- 
pected to be ever on the alert. If they 
observed, for example, that the conversa- 
tion seemed drifting too long in one direc- 
tion, they were expected by some casual 
remark to shift it into other channels. In 
fact, every person present was expected to 
be ready to change the conversation at 
any time when he thought the subject 
under discussion was growing monoto- 
nous or had taken an unpleasant turn. 
Finally we were impressed with the fact 
that it is not the person who does the 
most talking that is the best conversation- 
alist, but it is the person who does the 
most sympathetic and attentive listening. 
With such advice as this, we conducted 
our meeting just as a real social affair 
with our host and hostess as leaders.” 

The diaries for individual reading and 
the socials for group reading are examples 
of the kind of training that can be intro- 
duced in public schools to make library 
reading a real experience. Radical changes 
of this character are needed. In the high 
schools especially libraries are being oper- 
ated too exclusively according to the 
workshop method. The extensive use of 
public-school libraries for reference pur- 
poses only has led to a neglect of the 
libraries for uses of a recreational kind. 
This neglect is a serious educational blun- 
der, for in the public-school libraries there 
are facilities not elsewhere afforded for 
training the great masses of American 
school children in habits of a saner and a 
more intelligent use of leisure than has 
been known in the past. Training of this 
character will tend to narrow the breach 
between the cultural instruction offered 
in our public schools and the recreational 
needs of daily life. As a teacher of Eng- 
lish, I submit that there is a close rela- 
tionship between current methods of 
teaching and the uses that are being made 
of public-school libraries. 
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A NUMERICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

An interesting and satisfactory method 
of abstracting articles and reports in vari- 
ous current publications and of card-index- 
ing the abstracts of photographic subjects 
in such a manner that any member of the 
concern may easily and quickly find pub- 
lished information on almost any photo- 
graphic subject desired, has been adopted 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. The system is very flexible and can 
be modified or extended practically at will. 
It has been devised especially for use by 
executives so as to bring before them as 
concisely as possible all the latest develop- 
ments in the industry as outlined in current 
publications. 

The abstracts of articles, papers and re- 
ports are prepared by the staff of the com- 
pany’s research laboratory, every member 
of which is a specialist in his own line of 
endeavor, while the patent reports are ab- 
stracted by experts in the company’s patent 
department. To each man of the laboratory 
is assigned a certain number of magazines 
of the type which he is best qualified to 
cover, and it is his duty to make a digest 
of every article containing information 
pertaining to some field of the company’s 
operations. These abstracts are published 
monthly in what is called the Monthly Ab- 
stract Bulletin. This publication is divided 
into sections on Photography, Photo-En- 
graving, Physics, Photochemistry, General 
and Inorganic Chemistry, Analytical Chem- 
istry, Colloid Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Industrial and So- 
cial Engineering and United States and 
Foreign Patents. Each abstract pertaining 
to a photographic operation is properly in- 
dexed so that it may be clipped and pasted 
to cards and filed. 

The indexing or classification of the pho- 
tographic abstracts is of the numerical 
type and is based on the fact that any 
photographic operation involves four sepa- 
rate or major considerations. These are 
respectively devoted to (1) the purpose or 
reason of an operation, (2) the material 
involved in the operation, (3) the operation 
itself, and (4) the photographic process. 

Now, in determining the four separate 


considerations in a numerical classification 
of photography, there are certain facts that 
must be first examined. For instance, in 
fixing the first division we know that the 
operation is done with the purpose of 
achieving a result and may, therefore, be 
considered from the point of view of that 
result. This, accordingly, is designated as 
the purpose of the operation. Of course, 
an operation will involve some form of 
material, and for that reason one of the 
four major divisions is devoted to the mua- 
terial involved in the operation. In fact 
in photographic work the operation wil! 
involve two classes of material—the sensi- 
tive product and some type of apparatus. 

In the third major division we have the 
operation itself; however, to obtain a por- 
trait negative (the purpose) by means of, 
say, a flashlight apparatus (the material), 
a series of operations must be conducted 
involving exposure of the film, development 
and printing of the negative, et cetera. In 
classifying these various operations, sul 
divisions are made so that one may als: 
consider the purpose, the apparatus and the 
nature of the operation itself. Finally w« 
come to the photographic processes to 
which the fourth major division is devoted 
For instance, a print may be made by a 
silver,an iron or a bichromate process, al! 
of which again will have subdivisions. 

Of course, in other industries it may b« 
advisable to increase or even decrease the 
number of major divisions; but in a pho- 
tographic classification it has been found 
that the four divisions mentioned above 
thoroly cover all requirements. ‘Therefore 
in order to make a complete classification, 
four sets of symbols are necessary, and 
these symbols must be so chosen that the 
reference to the divisions is clearly under- 
stood. 

In the numerical classification the pwr- 
pose of an operation is designated by a 
number to which a zero is prefixed. For 
instance, the theory of photography is in 
dicated by o1; but there are certain sub- 
divisions of this subject, as for examp) 
photo-electricity and photo-sensitive mate- 
rials, which are numbered o1! and 012, re- 
spectively. Similarly, 02 refers to amateur 
photography, 021 to landscape work, 03 to 
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professional photography, 031 to portrait- 
ure, 0311 to studio design and business, et 
cetera. 

The materials involved in the operation 
are referred to by numbers only; accord- 
ingly, if a compound number is employed 
and is not preceded by a zero, i* refers to 
a material. Thus 031 is for portraiture 
and 1213 for flat film; therefore, a refer 
ence to the use of flat film for portraiture 
may be indexed as 031—1213, the order of 
the symbols indicating the manner in which 
the subjects should be indexed. For in- 
stance, if the symbols are printed in the 
order given above, the abstract will be filed 
as a “purpose” under the heading, “Portrait- 
ure—Use of Flat Film for’; on the other 
hand, if the symbols are reversed the refer 
ence will be indexed as a “material” under 
“Flat Film—Use in Portraiture.” 

It is not always necessary to give more 
than one set of symbols in order to classify 
an article or patent. A patent for a 
camera, for example, merely refers to a 
material, and the operation to be performed 
and the purpose of the operation are eithe: 
obvious or of no importance; furthermore, 
most photographic operations are _per- 
formed by means of the gelatine of silver 
process, and therefore the process may also 
be omitted in most cases as obvious. In 
color photography, however, the process is 
usually the important thing, and the opera- 
tion or purpose is relatively of no im- 
portance. 

In the classification of an operation, a 
letter followed by a number is utilized. For 
instance, the letter A indicates the manu- 
facture of any material or apparatus, B of 
a support for a sensitized material, C of an 
emulsion for a sensitized materia!, D the 
operation of coating emulsion on a support. 
and so on. Where the article refers to a 
machine employed for the manufacture of 
a product, the letter M is prefixed to the 
operation symbol. Thus MD1t means a 
plate-coating machine. 

The operation symbols can be combined 
with symbols of other major divisions, just 
as those for the “purpose” and “material” 
groups may be brought together as stated 
above. Thus, if one has in mind the toning 


of bromide prints, 18 being the symbol for 
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print toning and 137 for bromide paper, 
the material, the combined index is J8—137; 
whereas if the material is the more im- 
portant subject for consideration, it would 
be 137—]J—8. Now, if the abstractor thinks 
that it is necessary to index an abstract 
under both headings, he prints both ar- 
rangements of symbols in italics, in which 
case duplicate index cards are made. 

Finally, the process is indicated by a 
number which is placed under any of the 
other sets of symbols for the three other 
major divisions, making it the denominator 
of a fraction, so to speak. Thus, in the 
making of lantern slides, the obtaining of a 
lantern slide being the purpose and indi- 
cated by 045, the making of slides by the 
albumen process would be distinguished by 

045 
the index —, the number 65 being the sym 

65 
bol for the albumen process. In distinguish- 
ising the various processes, the first digit 
(6 in the above number standing for the 
silver processes) shows under what general 
heading the process falls. Thus, 61 in the 
denominator indicates that the process, 
generally speaking, is a silver process and 
specifically a daguerreotype process. Again, 
if the first digit in the denominator is 7, it 
indicates that the process is an iron, and if 
it is 8 a bichromate process. If no process 
is indicated, it is taken for granted that the 
process is the gelatine-silver process. 

We thus see that an operation can be 
expressed completely by the four sets of 
symbols, tho in practice it is very rarely 
necessary to index with all four sets. Usu- 
ally only one set or two sets are required, 
and the one set or two sets, as the case 
may be, may belong to any one of the four 
groups. 

Now, as already stated, the numerical 
classification as outlined above is very flexi- 
ble and permits wide variation as conditions 
demand. For instance, there are a few 
classes coming under the heading of “Pur- 
poses” for which, in the photographic 
classification, it is desirable to make special 
provision. Thus, color photography is 
classified as 042, but in view of the constant 
reference to it, the single letter K is sub- 
stituted, so that K simply stands for 042 and 
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not for an operation. lor example, KG3 
is the symbol for the use of time develop- 
ment in color photography, G3 standing 
for the time of development, while the 
specific color processes are represented by 
K/1, K/2, K/3, K/4, and K/s. 

X-Ray photography is another subject 
that is continually recurring. Accordingly, 
instead of the symbol 099, which stands for 
X-Ray Photography, X alone is employed. 
X-Ray photography also involves a class 
of apparatus which is not used in any other 
branch of photography and which, there- 
fore, is classified under “Materials,” as 
class 4 of materials. 

Motion photography or cinematography 
differs in its classification from other 
branches of photography; therefore, since 
the operations required are special, they are 
classified under the general “purpose” 
heading—o6—and not under a separate 
operation symbol. Thus, negative develop- 
ing in general is designated by G, but as 
06 stands for motion photography the devel- 
opment of motion-picture negatives is 
classified as 0632 without utilizing the G 
symbol, altho the affixing of this letter 
would not confuse the classification. Mo- 
tion-picture work also involves a special 
class of apparatus, which is placed among 
materials under class 3, all materials sym- 
bols starting with 3 representing apparatus 
required for motion-picture photography, 
since materials symbols starting with 2 des- 
ignate material for ordinary photography 
and materials symbols starting with 4 indi- 
cate materials for X-Ray photography. 

Photo-engraving operations are also rep- 
resented by the number under which photo- 
engraving is classified, no use being made 
of separate operation symbols. This is done 
because the classification of photo-engrav- 
ing subjects is comparatively simple and 
also because of the fact that more and dif- 
ferent operations than those employed in 
ordinary photography are necessary. Photo- 
engraving, accordingly, is classified under 
07, photo-engraving processes being distin- 
cuished by the symbols, 071, 072 and 073, 
which are in turn extended and the opera- 
tion is shown by a fifth cipher, the opera- 
tion being numbered from 1 to 9 

\ pamphlet has been issued by the Fast- 
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man Kodak Company explaining in detail 
the numerical method of photographic clas- 
sification and giving a very complete tabu- 
lation of numerous subdivisions grouped 
under the four major headings. Copies 
of the Monthly Abstract Bulletin are being 
sent to all of the officials of the company 
and the practical workings of the numerical 
system of classification have really been 
surprising. 

The system of filing is particularly ad- 
vantageous because an official can keep as 
much or as little of the abstracted informa- 
tion on hand as he desires. Furthermore, 
the kind of information in which he is spe- 
cially interested always is indexed under 
a certain number or a series of numbers 
and he will learn to watch for these num- 
bers and pass by the others. Consequently, 
the necessity of a special letter from the 
abstractor directing the official’s attention 
to an article particularly pertinent to his 
special field will be obviated. 

A stenographer or clerk can readily be- 
come familiar with the system and can 
safely be entrusted with the care of all the 
filing work involved. The official, himseli, 
need not spend very much time perusing 
the Monthly Bulletin .as all the abstracts 
are short and pithy. If he desires to go 
further into an article or report it is simple 
enough to obtain a copy from the company’s 
library. Thus, useful articles are efficiently 
and forcefully brought to the attention of 
the officials and they are kept thoroly posted 
on all the latest developments in the indus- 
try as outlined in current publications with 
a minimum expenditure of time and effort 
on their part. 

A. HunGer, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Nowuere more than in librarying does 
the personal equation count.... It is 
the spirit, tact, persistence, enthusiasm, in- 
dustry and common sense of the librarian 
that above everything beside makes the 
library. If the librarian is right, the library 
is a success, despite every handicap, and 
mercy! how many handicaps there are! 
But the good librarian walks over them 
all and gets good books much read in her 
community.—Doane Rosinson. 
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A NEW KIND OF INVENTORY 

On March 18 last, an inventory of the 
books in the St. Louis Public Library, 
nearly one-half million in number, was 
taken between 9 a. m. and 1.15 p. m. 

Obviously, this could not have been an 
inventory of the ordinary kind. It was a 
census; in other words, each book was 
counted, but none was identified by com- 
parison with any list whatever. 

The taking of inventory has become so 
onerous in large libraries that some are 
omitting it altogether, or taking it only at 
long intervals. This course seems inde- 
fensible in the case of the custodianship 
of public property. 

Some kind of a count of such property 
should be made at least once a year, but it 
seems unnecessary to do it with the par- 
ticularity of the standard method as often 
as this. Accordingly, we decided that in 
our library we would take a standard in- 
ventory hereafter once in five years, sup- 
plemented in the intervening years by a 
book census. This year’s experiment has 
shown us that such a census can be made 
with ease and accuracy in a few hours, and 
we shall continue it in future years. In 
deciding on the method of taking a book 
census, we took into account the fact that 
there are two general types of census—one 
taken by a comparatively few enumerators 
over a considerable period; another by ver) 
many enumerators in as short a time as 
possible. In the former, persons are iden- 
tied to a certain degree and counted as 
belonging to the place of their permanent 
residence; in the latter they are simply 
counted as units, wherever they happen to 
be. The United States census is of the 
former type; the latter has been employed 
The former, 
applied to books, approaches more nearly 
to the standard inventory; so it was de- 
cided to use the latter. We therefore em- 
ployed no less than 153 members of the 
staff, and put the census thru in a few 
hours on a Sunday morning—the only time 
when the library was entirely unused. It 
was decided to ask first for volunteer enu- 
merators and not to draft unless necessary. 
The number of volunteers proved to be 
quite sufficient. 


in some European countries. 
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The eumerators divided into 23 
divisions (including branches) of from 2 
to 14 each, and each division was in charge 
of a chief, usually a department head. Each 
division was assigned at the outset to a 
specified room or part of the stack. These 
assignments were made on or before 
Saturday, and some chiefs even called 
their counters together on Saturday for 
assignment to tiers, sections and shelves. 
Of course books in circulation had to be 
enumerated by counting the cards in the 
issue trays. Everyone manifested great 
interest in the plan and did everything 
possible to make it a success. 

The census was in charge of a staff 
committee of five whose chairman 
Miss Sula Wagener, chief of the catalog- 
ing department. What follows consists 
largely of excerpts from their preliminary 
and final reports. 

Rules for taking the census were for- 
mulated in five sections. With some omis- 


were 


was 


sions these read as follows: 
CENTRAI 
Slips must be distributed, and shelves as- 


signed .o counters by division chieis 


As the count of a shelf is finished, the num- 
ber of volumes on the shelf must be legibly 
noted in its proper place on the slip provided 
ior that purpose 

As a section is completed, the slip for that 
section is to be signed with the last name of 
the counter and slipped under the tirst book 
of shelf 3 of that section 

Slips are to be collected in exact order by 
the division chiefs 

When the count of a room or tier is com- 
pleted, the division must report to Miss Wag- 
ner for reassignment 

After 2 p. m. at Central Library, assistants 
taking books from the stack for any purpose 
whatever must report to the division chief of 
that tier before removing the book from the 
shelves. 

BRANCHES 

Aside from the general directions already 
given, details are to be at the discretion of the 
branch librarian. 


Branches wishing to ask questions on Sun 


day should call up Mr. Henke at Divoll 
branch, Tyler 96 
BINDING DEPARTMENT, ETC 
The hocks in the Binding and Catalog 


Departments and in the sub-branches are to 
be counted on Saturday, March 17 

The books in process are to be counted from 
charges against the Bindery 
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The count of books in process of binding 

from the sheets is to be made from the rec- 
“ords kept in the Catalog Department. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

Anything which can be done toward getting 
shelves in good order for counting should be 
done on Saturday. 

Deposits and Temporaries are to be counted 
only in the department or branch circulating 
them among readers. 

When a complete count has been made of a 
room, tier or branch library, the second count 
is to begin, assistants on the north side taking 
the south and wice versa. Procedure as in 
first count. 

As slips for the second count are collected 
by the division chief, they must be compared 
with the first set. If the numbers agree, the 
number on one slip must be checked. If they 
do not agree, the division chief will recount, 
verify and O, K. 

The final slips must be kept together in 
order. At the completion of the count, slips 
are to be tied together in order, labeled and 
handed to Miss Wagner. 

Chiefs must record the time required for 
the entire count and verification of room, tier 
or branch library. 

CAUTIONS 


Count slowly enough to be sure 

Write numbers on slips very plainly. 

Do not count the wooden dummies as vol- 
umes. 

Books in desks and offices should be made 
available. Books which are personal property 
should be put where they cannot be counted 

In making the count it was necessary 
to ignore the A. L. A. definition of a 
“volume,” as it was impracticable under 
the conditions of the count to ascertain 
the number of pages. “Volume” in the 
report means “bound volume.” The num- 
ber of volumes in the library was found 
to be 488,224, which would indicate a loss 
of 1113 volumes during the year—rather 
small for so large a library. The commit- 
tee reports, however, that if it had been 
possible to verify the count of unacces- 
sioned volumes in all departments a con- 
siderably larger loss might have been 
shown. For example, in the reference de- 
partment, telephone directories not pre- 
viously counted were included in the 
count. Bound volumes that had never 
been reported to the catalog department, 
but which had been counted in the issue 
as books, were this year included in the 
contents of the library for the first time. 
The census thus probably gives a more 
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accurate total than any inventory pre- 
viously taken, and when next year’s count 
is made the figures for the year’s loss will 
be much more reliable. 

A valuable feature of the count is its 
showing of the contents of various rooms 
at the Central Library which has not been 
shown in recent inventories on account of 
the fluidity of these collections. 

The committee says in its final report: 
“The inventory began promptly at 9 a. m 
and beginning at 11 a.m. assistants were 
sent home in increasing numbers until by 
1:15 p.m. practically everyone was gone. 

“An interesting feature of the inventory 
was the count of the issues representing 
outstanding volumes. The total number 
outstanding was shown by the count to be 
95,642 volumes and 1124 music rolls. As 
the count was made in_ the busiest 
month of the year, the issues counted 
were as large perhaps as they have been 
at any previous time. The count there- 
fore affords an adequate idea of how many 
books were actually in the hands of 
readers on a particular day of the busiest 
month of the year. From the total of 
95,642 volumes counted some elimination 
must be made, as this number includes al! 
books outstanding, whether charged di 
rectly to readers or whether placed on 
deposit. Assuming, arbitrarily of course. 
that of the 18,009 volumes out on deposit 
seventy-five per cent. were actually in the 
hands of readers, 91,140 would represent 
the actual number of volumes in the hands 
of readers on the day of the inventory. 

“While the counting of issues is not at 
once a count of borrowers, the figures ob 
tained, after some analysis, also give an 
idea of the number of borrowers’ cards 
that are actually being used in the busiest 
month of the year. From the 91,140 vol- 
umes found to be in the hands of readers 
24.449 volumes of supplementary reading 
would have to be deducted. as these are 
not charged on borrowers’ cards. There 
then remain 66,700 volumes charged on 
borrowers’ cards. But this last number 
still does not represent cards in actual 
use, as borrowers withdraw from one to 
six or more volumes at a time. The actual 
number of borrowers’ cards in use re- 
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mains a matter of conjecture, but what- 
ever the number may be, it is considerably 
less than 66,700, perhaps not more than 
half of that figure, and when compared to 
the 108,574 registered holders of live cards 
that may be used, it seems surprisingly 
small. 

“The committee purposes making avail- 
able the material and experience of this 
year for the use of the committee of next 
year in case another inventory of this kind 
is taken 

“It is the committee’s conviction: 

“1. That the inventory was a _ success, 
and that the count was conscientiously made 
and accurate. 

“2. That with the experience of this 
year, the count of the shelves could be com- 
pleted next year in two hours, and that 
practically everyone could be excused by 
twelve o'clock. 

“In conclusion the committee, none of 
whose members has been on the staff less 
than thirteen years, wishes to record its be- 
lief that this inventory showed the most 
remarkable instance of team work which 
has been seen in the library.” 

ArtTuur E. Bostwick. 


ANDERSON HOYT HOPKINS 

Tue death on March 21, at Kansas City, 
Mo., of Anderson H. Hopkins brings to 
many librarians a deep sense of personal 
loss, and of sincere regret for the ending 
of a career marked by great services, but 
unfortunately cut short by illness. 

Mr. Hopkins was born in 1860 on a farm 
in Carroll County, Indiana, near the small 
town of Ockley. He came to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the fall of 1886, but 
did not graduate until 1892, as he supported 
himself at first by teaching, and later by 
working in the University Library. It was 
while he was employed in the Library that 
our acquaintance began, an acquaintance 
which ripened into a warm and enduring 
friendship. Mr. Hopkins was employed 
chiefly on the work of cataloging and 
classifying, but the University Library was 
small enough so that work in one field did 
not preclude practical knowledge of other 
library activities. After graduation he re- 
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mained with the University Library until 
in 1895 he was called to the post of assist- 
ant librarian in the newly founded John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. His interests 
in Ann Arbor were many: he is remem- 
bered best, perhaps, as secretary of the 
University Musical Society, singing in the 
Choral Union and organizing small parties 
for the friendly rendering of chamber 
music. While in Ann Arbor he married 
Kate Edwards of Niles, Michigan. 

In the organization of the John Crerar 
Library, later so famous, Mr. Hopkins had 
no small share. The decisions as to policy 
which have made the Crerar Library so 
conspicuous among the libraries of the 
world were reached by the Trustees, as a 
result of careful study and long delibera- 
tion by Dr. Andrews, the librarian, in con- 
ference with Mr. Hopkins and others. The 
strenuous labor of organization, of pur- 
chasing the first thousands of volumes, of 
gathering a staff, and of providing quar- 
ters, fell on these two men. The chief has 
always generously acknowledged the aid 
he received from his assistant. In addi- 
tion to these duties, there was much work 
in co-operation with other librarians. Mr. 

lopkins was for two terms president of the 

Illinois Library Association, and for two 
consecutive years headed the Chicago Li- 
brary Club, which under his leadership 
achieved an enviable standing. 

In September, 1903, Mr. Hopkins was 
called to be the first librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Here again the work was one of foun 
dations and organization. His first task 
was the design for a new building, the 
gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie; he also laid 
broad and far-seeing plans for the develop- 
ment of the new library, plans which have 
as yet been carried out only in part. His 
handling of the ever-present and ever-diffi- 
cult color question was marked by tact and 
wisdom. While in Louisville, Mr. Hop- 
kins continued his service on the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s committee on 
cataloging rules, to whose decisions his ex- 
perienced and trained mind contributed very 
largely. 

His stay in Louisville was, however, 
brief. In December, 1904, the trustees of 
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the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh elected 
him librarian to succeed Edwin H. Ander- 
son, now the director of the New York 
Public Library. Here he remained in 
charge of one of the great libraries of the 
country until the early summer of 1908, 
when illness compelled him to retire from 
active library work. At Pittsburgh, too, 
problems of construction and organization 
were to the fore, as the Carnegie Institute 
built over its old buildings into its present 
huge structure while Mr. Hopkins was 
librarian. Indeed, the vexatious and har- 
assing task of carrying on the work of 
the library without interruption while the 
old building was in part demolished and 
the new one built contributed more than 
any other cause to the illness which forced 
his final withdrawal from active service. 

After nine years of illness, varied by 
brief periods of better health, he passed 
away last month. Such is the short record 
of a man of extraordinary ability and 
force. 

Mr. Hopkins was a big man physically 
and mentally. He was tall and broad and 
strong. His was no mild and easy-going 
nature. Rather was he aggressive, vigor- 
ous, active; yet there was a patience, a 
kindliness, a forbearance, and a genuine 
humor which his friends and associates 
knew well. Moreover, he saw things in a 
large way. His knowledge of books and 
of men was extensive. His views on li- 
brary problems were his own, and _ his 
vision was far better than the average. 
Above all, he was friendly. In the Ameri- 
can Library Association, in the Chicago 
Library Club, in the Pittsburgh and Louis- 
ville libraries he is sincerely mourned by 
his former associates. And to a little 
group of those who knew him best he re- 
mains the tried and trusted friend and 
counsellor, the kindly critic, the far-seeing 
director of library activities. His retire- 
ment from active work under stress of 
disease was a distinct loss to library prog- 
ress in America. His death seals the hope 
that he would yet return to us—a hope that 
a few months since seemed likely to be ful- 
filled. Had he been spared in full strength 
to direct the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, he would have left one of the great 
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names in the history of American libraries. 
But wanting that, we treasure his memory 
for what he did, and more for what he 
was. 

WILtiAM Warner Bisnop. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF BOSTON 
AND THEIR USES 
(Continued from the April Lrprary JoURNAL) 
LIBRARY OF LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 

The principal business of the firm of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. is to supervise 
the construction and operation of industrial 
plants. 

“The library, established in 1912, covers 
thoroly the fields in which the firm is en- 
gaged—steam engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, water power development, design- 
ing of textile and other industrial plants, 
reorganization of industries, and architec- 
ture. . . . While the collection of books 
includes some histories of textiles and many 
original papers on calico printing of fifty 
years ago, the main division of the entire 
library department concerns present day 
methods and tendencies. With the bound 
collection of 3000 volumes (including the 
Brooks collection of 1400 volumes on tex- 
tiles and textile engineering), and pam- 
phlets numbering slightly more than that 
figure, this library covers an unusual scope 
of human activity in the technical field. 
Serial publications form an important part 
of the equipment, as do publications of tex- 
tile growing and methods in foreign coun- 
tries. In specially constructed map cases 
are kept maps of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey.” 

The books and other material circulate 
for reference use among the executive 
staff, and the librarian, Christobel Robin- 
son, offers library facilities to students par- 
ticularly interested in this line—that is 
students of management, factory, office, 
business, scientific, and industrial efficiency. 

SOCIAL LAW LIBRARY 


A card catalog of over 100,000 cards 
forms the key to this library, which has 
been in the present Court House since 1893. 
It contains the re and all works allied in 
any way whatsover with legal study. The 
library is maintained and used by members 
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of the bar, who become either proprietors 
or subscribers by paying a proprietor’s fee 
or an annual subscription. Limited circu- 
lation is allowed to proprietors only. 

“The appointments of the rooms are ideal. 
The harmonious blending of artistic fur- 
nishings with the specially designed stacks 
tend to give the library an appearance un- 
like the average library. Bells at each 
reading desk bring, at an instant’s notice, a 
page who will bring any desired books of 
the 65,000.” 

The library was organized in 1804 and 
incorporated in 1814. It is the second old- 
est of its kind in the country, and is the 
third largest, excepting the Harvard Law, 
in the United States. Edward H. Red- 
stone, the librarian, has been with the 
library since 1908. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
the oldest engineering society in America, 
in 1848 founded the “easy reference” Civil 
Engineers Library now located at Tremont 
Temple. Starting with but a smattering of 
technical material as a nucleus, it labori- 
ously but steadfastly enlarged its field. 
To-day the library numbers between nine 
and ten thousand bound volumes, includ- 
ing its own complete files; three thousand 
pamphlets, most of which are bound; and 
in addition many photos and maps. Two 
private collections are contained within the 
library—the Clemens Herschel Library of 
250 books about and by engineers, and the 
collection of the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers, which includes material 
on gas combustion, production and engi- 
neering, besides data on petroleum, fuel, and 
the like. “A special collection of catalog 
studies is stored in a separate case. This is 
for ready reference. The case contains 
mechanical engineering catalogs in fifty 
volumes with an index to the data.” 

A good feature is the method of shelving 
the material in the library. The collection 
is divided into ten sections, these in turn 
being divided into divisions, so that at all 
times the books and pamphlets are easily 
accessible, whether or not an attendant is 
at hand. “Section one contains society 
publications, transactions, proceedings, and 


these are subdivided by cities and states, 
geographically. Section two is made up of 
a bound periodical collection. The third 
section is unusual. In it are found munici- 
pal reports, including those of the city de- 
partments all over the United States. These 
are arranged alphabetically; so also are the 
reports in the fourth alcove, in which the 
state reports are deposited. Government 
documents relating in any way whatsoever 
to engineering are likewise alphabetically 
arranged in the next space. Sixth, come 
bound volumes of congresses, expositions, 
conventions, and also much other material 
of that sort not kept in the first section.” 
The seventh, eighth and ninth sections, by 
the foresightedness of the library commit- 
tee, are reserved for possible future expan- 
sion of the other sections. The tenth sec- 
tion is composed of engineering texts and 
works of general information and refer- 
ence. “These are arranged by divisions and 
then by subject; for instance, the materials 
division is subdivided into iron and steel, 
concrete and cement, wood, paints and var- 
nishes, and so forth.” 

S. E. Tinkham, secretary of the Boston 
Society, is also librarian, Miss Mary EF. 
Evans acting as assistant librarian. Anyone 
may use the library for reference, but cir- 
culation is restricted to members only. 


SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY LIBRARY 

With seventy-one years of uninterrupted 
service to its credit, the library has been 
part of the Sampson & Murdock Company 
since the establishment of the firm in 1846. 
As the business of the company has 
increased the library in proportion has 
flourished, until to-day it numbers over 
4000 directories, covering as many cities 
and towns thruout the United States. 
In addition, a duplicate file of six or seven 
hundred directories, one year old, is kept 
on file in the Boston Public Library. Be- 
sides a card catalog containing over 6000 
cards, the directories are shelved by states 
and then alphabetically by cities and towns. 
This system, plus the cross references on 
the cards, makes it possible to locate 
quickly small towns that are not large 
enough to have their own directory, and 
are grouped together into one volume. The 
collection includes city and town books, 
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directories covering entire counties and 
states, and special trade directories cover- 
ing the entire country. The first part of 
the library consists of a set of the latest 
city and town directories; the second, a set 
of the latest trade directories; and the last 
part a set of old directories running back 
in many cases to the date that the first 
directory for the place was published. For 
Boston the file is complete back to 1789. 
This last part of the library is frequented 
a good deal by attorneys and collection 
agencies, in tracing persons whose addresses 
have been lost. “Directories are frequently 
used as court evidence and important wit- 
nesses are often located by the use of the 
old books in this section.” The file of cur- 
rent directories is used by the Sampson & 
Murdock Company for compiling all kinds 
of mailing lists, and this portion of the com- 
pany’s business has grown to such propor- 
tions during the past ten years that a sep- 
arate department for compiling lists, fur- 
nishing typewritten letters and similar work 
has been established. “The advertisements 
in the current directories give valuable data 
regarding the firms represented.” The 
library has ample accommodations for the 
general public, no charge being made for 
ordinary reference work. C. H. Hawkes, 
manager of the list and letter department 
is also in charge of the library. 
(To be continued) 


A MEETING of the American Association 
of Museums will be held at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York on May 
22, 1917. One of the subjects for discus- 
sion at the afternoon session, under the 
general topic “The producer and the mu- 
seum,” will be the trade press in its vari- 
ous aspects—its relationship to the museum 
of art, its extent, its functions, and its affil- 
iations. Librarians will be interested to 
note that the extent of the trade press will 
be considered by Adelaide R. Hasse, who 
is already collecting material for an exhibit 
of trade journals at the Louisville confer- 
ence. Other general topics will be “Meth- 
ods of display in museums of art,” and 
“The market: how to know values of 
objects of art.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP—MR, PEARSON SEES IT THRU 
The Editor of the Library Journal: 

Difference of opinions may justly exist 
about the appointment of the new State 
Librarian of Massachusetts. But no differ- 
ence of opinion ought to exist, among Massa- 
chusetts men, about the character of part of 
the campaign carried on against the appoint- 
ment. It was partly absurd, and partly des- 
picable, and the Liprary yJouRNAL has echoed 
and endorsed both phases. 

The very existence of Mr. Stearns was un 
known to me when the Massachusetts Library 
Club (or part of it) sent me its first letter 
of protest against the appointment, with the 
hope that I would have it printed in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. But the character and repu 
tation of Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the 
State Library Trustees, of Governor McCall! 
and Lieutenant-Governor Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts are not unknown to me. When 
statements are made by librarians involving 
charges of misconduct in office, corruption 
and practically the acceptance of bribes on the 
part of state officials, when the Lisrary jour 
NAL reprints and approves these charges, and 
talks about “a blot on the ‘scutcheon” ot 
Massachusetts, this is one-half balderdash, and 
one-half something much worse. It is a de 
scent, by those who are themselves charging 
others with “politics,” to the basest method 
of the cheap politician. It is the employment 
of mud as a weapon. 

The protestants against the appointment 
showed no connection between the advertis 
ing in the Boston Herald and this appoint- 
ment. They made insinuations. They showed 
no connection between campaign contributions 
and the appointment. They trusted that the 
readers of their letters would draw the con- 
clusion that the Governor of Massachuseits 
(who is Samuel W. McCall, a man of a type 
all librarians and other good citizens should 
respect) was suddenly a follower of the spoils 
system in politics. 

You, sir, as a publisher, should have remem- 
bered how lightly such charges may be made 
I do not see how librarians and library clubs 
can lose their influence for good any quicker 
than by making widespread charges of polit- 
ical corruption against honorable officials 
whenever an appointment is unpleasing to 
them professionally. This appointee, it should 


be remembered, was not outside library 


work—he was a library school graduate, and 
actually engaged in library work. He can, | 
think, confidently wait for librarians to ask 
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themselves whether it was a strong and a good 
cause which had to have recourse to the 
methods used by his opponents. 

Epmunpb Lester PEARSON. 


New York, March 31, 1917. 


Postscript—Since this letter was written 
there has been printed, in the April LIBRARY 
TOURNAL, an editorial reproving me for some 
remarks I made on this appointment in the 
Roston Transcript. The editor of the Jour- 
vat has courteously offered me the oppor- 
tunity to add this postscript to my letter. 

Had it not been for my comment on the 
ubject, writes the editor of the Liprary Jour- 
wat, “it would have been possible to conside 
the Massachusetts State Library affair a 
losed incident, ending with a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Stearns into his new opportunities . . = 
Doubtless, the hearty welcome to which the 
editor refers is his own article, in the March 
loURNAL, in which he describes the appoint 

ent as a “blot on the ’scutcheon of Massa- 
one to which attached a “serious 

nputation of scandal.” After that, one would 
dislike to receive from the Journat a chilly 
welcome into a new position! 

My opening of a “closed incident” which so 
erieves the editor of the Liprary JOURNAI 

ynsisted of an article published several days 

r a week before the first mention of the sub 
ect by the Journat. Similar inaccuracies 

ccur in this Lrerary jourNat editorial, the 
total spirit of which is bigoted, to say the 
least. It is a curious idea of fair play which 
resents even any expression of the other side 

I am content to leave it with this: if what | 
wrote in the Transcript and what I have writ- 
ten above are correct, some librarians and the 
editor of the Liprary JOURNAL have com- 
mitted errors of judgment. If, on the other 
hand, I am wrong, and these librarians are 
right in what they have charged, Governor 
McCall. the Lieutenant-Governor, the Gover- 
nor’s Council, the Board of State Library 
Trustees (including the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House, and President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University) are all 
guilty of gross misconduct or gross negli- 
gence, for which they ought to be removed 
from office. Does it take any one, not suffer- 
ing from professional jaundice, long to deter- 
mine which is most reasonable? 


chusetts,” 


April 14, 1917. 


The words of the good are like a staff 
in a slippery place—HINDU PROVERB. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE BIBLIO- 

GRAPHICAL DATA ON LATIN- 
AMERICA 


More and more is interest in Latin- 
America, too long dormant, being mani- 
fested by thinking people in every class of 
society. That we should have remained 
so long indifferent to the wonderful re- 
development of the great 
close to us at the South ts 
our nationa! 


sources and 
countries so 
a curious commentary on 
character. 

The following letter, addressed to Dr 
Putnam at the Library of Congress and 
printed with his permission, will be of in- 
terest to the libraries which have already 
begun to make a systematic effort to col- 
lect South American material, as well as to 
those which are only just beginning to 
realize the possibilities which lie in this 
hitherto unexplored field 


My dear Mr. Putnam 


You are aware of the numerous efforts 
which have been made in recent years to fur- 
nish more extensive and adequate biblio 
graphical information concerning the Repub- 
lics of Central and South America. It Is a 
constant source of regret to those engaged in 
scientific or historical research with reference 
to Latin-America that so few sources of 
bibliographical information are to be availed 
of. Nearly all Pan-American Conferences, no 
matter for what purpose they may have been 
called. sooner or later pass resolutions urging 
the establishment of a Pan-American biblio- 
graphical review 

At the first meeting of the International 
High Commission in Buenos Aires April 3 to 
12, 1916, a resolution was adopted urging the 
Central Executive Council of the Commission 
to facilitate the publication of a bibliographical 
review containing the title, place and date of 
publication, and price of the major works and 
serial publications emanating from any Ameri- 
can country. Shortly afterwards, in July, 
1916, the International Historical Congress at 
Tucuman, also urged the establishment of such 
a review, and for a time the Argentine Gov- 
ernment and certain learned societies of 
Argentina contemplated undertaking the task. 
it now appears that nothing will be done 
along this line. 

If, however, international official action does 
not seem practicable at this time there does 

xist a review which for practical purposes 
would be a long way towards supplying the 
want of adequate bibliographical information. 
This is the Revista de Bibliografia Chilena y 
rtranjera published under the direction of 
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the National Library of Chile in co-operation 
with the National University. The moving 
spirits in this publication have been the dis- 
tinguished Chilean scholars—Carlos Silva 
Cruz and Emilio Vaisse. The Review con- 
tains a most detailed bibliography of current 
Chilean publications, books, pamphlets, re- 
views, and even newspapers; a general Ameri- 
can bibliography,—North, South and Central, 
—constructed along the same lines; a general 
European bibliography, necessarily much re- 
stricted, and, finally, a supplement of general 
Chilean bibliography. 

If a systematic movement could not be set 
on foot to secure a number of subscriptions 
from learned institutions and libraries to this 
Review, it is probable that it would soon find 
itself in a position considerably to enlarge its 
section on the other countries of South 
America. After all, this is what is principally 
lacking at this time. We can devise means by 
exchange of publications to make our North 
American bibliography more familiar to South 
and Central American scholars; but unless we 
seek to strengthen the hand of some practical 
and alreadv existing publication such as this 
Chilean Review, we shall not succeed in sup- 
plying either ourselves or the Latin Americans 
with facilities of the sort that now exist so 
far as North American bibliography is con- 
cerned. 

It may be possible at a later time to secure 
some official recognition for this Review by 
other South American countries, such as the 
concession of the Pan-American frank, and 
by thus reducing the expense of circulation, 
greatly encouraging the exchange of publica- 
tions with the Chilean Review. 

I venture also to suggest that measures be 
devised for the more extensive use and circu- 
lation in the United States of this Review, 
and I am sure that all those engaged in Pan- 
American research will be grateful for what- 
ever the Library of Congress can do in this 
direction. 

| beg to remain, my dear Mr. Putnam, 

Very cordially yours, 
L. S. Rowe, Secretary General 
International High Commission, United States Sei 
tron. 
Honorable Herbert Putnam, Librarian Library of 

Congress, Washington, 

P. S—Perhaps I might make the problem 
ippear more specific by inquiring whether or 
not you could not induce a large number of 
university and municipal libraries to co- 
operate not only thru subscription to the 
Chilean Review, but thru furnishing it with 
material; such action to be brought about 
chiefly thru the American Library Associa- 
tion. I take it that the Library of Congress 
would be readily willing to subscribe and 
to furnish Dr. Silva Cruz with bibliographical 
material 


THE SMALL TOWN LIBRARY AS A 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


WHILE we hear a great deal concerning 
the use of the public school as a community 
center, it seems to have occurred to but a 
small number of people that the public 
library in the rural district might do im- 
portant work as a social gathering place 
for the neighborhood. True, many of our 
large city libraries are exercising their 
various faculties for social work, but in 
most cases the small town libraries have 
thus far failed to make use of the excellent 
opportunity which they have to increase 
their civic influence by becoming social cen- 
ters for the immediate neighborhood and 
the outlying rural districts. 

The Public Library in the little town of 
Rhinebeck, New York, is developing its 
possibilities as a community center in a 
very interesting and effective manner. The 
auditorium of the building, which was pre- 
viously used only at rare intervals for lec- 
tures or for the annual church fair, has been 
converted into a well-equipped gymnasium 
which is used daily and nearly every eve- 
ning. On certain days the gymnasium is 
open to the high school students for phys- 
ical culture work, basketball games, etc. 
On other days the room is used by the small 
children of the village for games and or- 
ganized play. Certain evenings it is open 
to the employed boys and the men of the 
village. There are also bowling-alleys and 
pool tables, which are very popular amony 
the men and older boys. 

A men’s club has recently been organized, 
and two rooms, formerly unused, have been 
fitted out as a clubroom and a kitchen. 
These rooms are open daily, including Sun- 
day, and every evening. In the kitchen one 
may buy coffee, sandwiches, soft drinks, 
and cigars. 

Various organizations, such as the Bird 
Club, the Village Improvement Society, 
and the Red Cross Society hold their meet- 
ings in the clubrooms. The women and 
girls who are interested in Red Cross work 
meet here once a week to knit and sew for 
the soldiers in the great war. 

The library proper has, beside the stand- 
ard books, the best modern books, non- 
fiction as well as fiction. There is an effi- 
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cient reading-room, which is open daily, 
including Sunday. 

Thus this little library in a small town 
of 1600 inhabitants is becoming an inspir- 
ing example of the important place which 
the public library may take in the com- 
munity, offering social intercourse, health- 
ful recreation, and general culture to every 
individual who cares to make use of its 
many activities. 

Hiran PauLMrer. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY FOR 1916 

Tue growth of the New York Public 
Library continued during 1916, and Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, reporting for the trustees, 
calls attention to the fact that for the last 
three years the current income of the ref- 
erence department, which administers the 
Central Building, has been insufficient to 
meet the current expenses, the deficit being 
met from a contingent fund set aside in 
earlier years. Large foreign libraries and 
the Library of Congress get substantial 
help from government funds, besides re- 
ceiving copyrighted material free, but the 
Public Library is dependent for the main- 
tenance and extension of its service on the 
generosity of private benefactors. 

In 1912, the first full year of operation, 
the number of readers registered in the 
Central Library was 400,275. The number 
increased in 1916 to 842,976, a growth of 

11 per cent. Volumes consulted in 1912 
numbered 1,307,676, and in 1916, 2,321,303, 
an increase of 76 per cent. Expenditures 
of the reference department were $424,307 
in 1912 and $571,915 in 1916, an increase 
of 35 per cent. Books issued from the Cen- 
tral Circulation branch for home use in 1912 
numbered 312,015, and in 1916, 629,125, an 
increase of 102 per cent. The reference 
department staff in 1912 was 435 and in 
1916 it was 534, an increase of only 23 per 
cent. 

Readers recorded as using books in the 
reference department (842,976) were sup- 
plied in 1916 with 2,321,303 volumes, an 
increase over the previous year of 15,312 
readers and 31,867 books. The building 
contains thousands of books, periodicals 
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and newspapers which are used freely by 
tens of thousands of visitors of whom no 
tecord is kept. The number of persons 
who entered the building was 2,439,565. 

In the circulation department the number 
of volumes issued from branch libraries for 
home use was 10,128,682. This was 255,897 
less than the number of 1915, owing to the 
health regulation which forbade children 
under sixteen to use the branch libraries 
or the traveling library stations from July 
7 to September 25, when infant paralysis 
was prevalent. In other months there was 
a steady increase. It was estimated that if 
the epidemic scare had not occurred the 
circulation of the year would have exceeded 
that of 1915 by 800,000 volumes. 

At the end of 1916 there were 1,033,919 
books and 316,530 pamphlets in the refer- 
ence department and 1,109,547 books in the 
circulation department, making a total of 
2,459,996 pieces. The total number of 
employes on December 31 was 1224. of 
whom 534 were in the reference depart- 
ment 11 in the Municipal Reference Li 
brary, and 679 in the circulation depart- 
ment. 

In the Central Building's main reading 
room, which seats 768 readers, it has fre- 
quently happened that every chair was oc- 
cupied. In this room, books were delivered 
on written application to 278,312 readers 
and more and more readers use the room 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Many books have been made in _ the 
library. Much scholarly research has been 
done in the manuscript division and the 
room devoted to reserved books. The divi- 
sion of economics has been crowded all thx 
time, and its type of readers has changed 
within the year from the high school stu 
dent to the builder of commerce. Its 
collection of clippings is consulted daily. 

Widening interest in South America 
and Russia is reflected in the science divi- 
sion by requests for information on the 
climate and natural resources of those coun 
tries. The technology division supplied a 
city in central New York, thru its engineer, 
with data on dual high and low-pressure 
waterworks systems. Other investigators 
studied the manufacture of glycerine from 
sugar cane, the manufacture of rubber 
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gloves and sponges, tree surgery, the iron 
cre deposits of Sweden, pontoons for air- 
planes, specifications for fuel used in the 
British navy, the manufacture of glass- 
headed pins, the thawing of frozen gold 
dirt in Alaska, and other subjects in great 
variety. 

The most significant innovation of the 
year in the Municipal Reference Library 
was the establishment of the public health 
division, all the bureaus of the health 
department now being served by this divi- 
sion. 

Numerous interesting and significant ex- 
hibitions have been held, both in the Main 
Building and in the branches. The most 
important was the very valuable exhibit in 
honor of the tercentenary of Shakespeare's 
death. 

\ number of important gifts were made 
to the library during the year. The order 
division received, for the reference depart- 
ment, 48,713 volumes, of which only 14,174 
were purchases. Of the 77,395 pamphlets, 
11,674 were purchases and the rest gifts. 
For the circulation department, 4791 vol- 
umes and 5262 pamphlets were received 
as gifts, and 218,479 volumes were bought 
and distributed to the branches. The ref- 
erence cataloging division handled 95,192 
books, pamphlets, and maps, and the circu- 
lation department 208,626. 

The interbranch loan office supplied 88,- 
926 books to readers, and the library for 
the blind lent 31,801 embossed books, music 
scores and magazines. The use of traveling 
libraries shows an apparent decrease, due 
in part to the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
and in part to a change in method of count- 
ing. Eight hundred and sixty traveling li- 
hbraries were sent out, including 64 commu- 
nity libraries, 44 in stores and factories, and 
194 in fire and police stations. New appli- 
cations for cards at the branches were made 
by 140,245 individuals. Foreign books in 
branches numbered 111,902, and their cir- 
culation was 626,065. The circulation of 
music scores in branch libraries included 
19,484 Opera scores, 20,554 vocal pieces, and 
17,432 instrumental. A wide variety of 
organizations, study clubs, and neighbor- 
hood associations have used the branch 
putldings for their meetings. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE LIBRA- 
RIES OF SWITZERLAND 

Evipence that the Swiss people are 
devoted to books and reading is contained 
in a 52-page pamphlet on “The public li- 
braries of Switzerland in 1911,” compiled 
by the Federal Bureau of Statistics and 
published in Berne by A. Francke in 1915. 
This statement is the first since 1868, 
and was undertaken in connection with 
the national exposition of 1914, following 
an investigation by the Swiss National Li- 
brary and the above mentioned bureau, of 
every library in the country not strictly 
private. The investigation showed that 
there were 5798 libraries, among which 
1335 were scientific (302 of a general na- 
ture and 1035 for specific professions) and 
4443 were educational or instructive. The 
great majority (5191), that is 890.6 per 
cent., belonged in the modern division 
(1801-1912) with regard to the date of 
their foundation; only eight were founded 
before 1500. These libraries have a total! 
of 9,384,943 volumes. Since the 1868 re- 
port there has been a gain of 3792 institu- 
tions; and 6,894,631 volumes; that is to 
say, the number of libraries has been 
tripled and the number of volumes quad- 
rupled. Public libraries (of the confedera 
tion, the cantons, districts and communes) 
make 57.4 per cent. of this total (3325 
libraries with 6,280,751 volumes) ; 35.9 per 
cent., more than a third, belong to socie- 
ties (reading circles, scientific societies, 
professional libraries, military, theatrica! 
musical, sport, public utility). More than 
a half, however (65.7 per cent.), have less 
than 500 volumes. Among these are all 
the little school and popular libraries, 
which are to be found, for the most part, 
in the country. Seven libraries have more 
than 200,000 volumes. There was in 1911 
an average of 1.5 libraries for every 1000 
persons. 

It is noteworthy that the greater part 
of these libraries—those in the convents 
excepted—have been started by private in- 
itiative. The state did not concern itself 
with libraries until toward the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

Private initiative in starting libraries 
will be needed after the war, when many 
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countries will be too hard pressed to make 
expenditures in this direction. The Swiss 
people have reason to be proud of what 
they have already accomplished in the li- 
brary field by private enterprise. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

Tue following resolutions were adopted 
by the board of trustees of the Dayton Pub- 
lic Library, and are here reprinted for the 
excellent practical suggestions which they 
contain: 

Whereas, The board of trustees of the Day 
ton Public Library and Museum recognizes 
the present national crisis as one in which 
every department of the state and city is 
deeply concerned for the safety and well-being 
of the whole community, therefore be it re- 
solved that this board places the institution 
under its direction in line for such service as 
ay be appropriately rendered by it, especially 
the following ways: 


3s = 


1. By allowing free use of club and auditorium 

rooms to patriotic societies endorsed by the 

government, such as the Red Cross and 
the National League of Women’s Service, 

G. A. R., etc., for meetings, recruiting mem- 

bers, giving class instruction, and otherwise 

By co-operating with state library commis- 

sions and welfare agencies in sending 

books, newspapers and magazines to the 
front and for the Home Guard. 

3. By special work for children, co-operating 
with welfare and educational agencies of 
the community, to forestall the possibility 
of increased juvenile criminality, deplored 
in all belligerent countries as an acute con- 
dition appalling in character and amount 
and resulting directly from the withdrawal 
of fathers and mothers from the home to 
be absorbed in war and industry. 

4. Furthermore, pursuant to the urgent advice 
of the President and our Governor to make 
every effort to cultivate the soil for crop 
production, time will be arranged for mem- 
bers of the library staff to develop such 
garden resources as may be at their com- 
mand; and later to take advantage of class 
work in preparedness such as proposed by 
the Red Cross and National League of 
Women’s Service. 

Also in time of actual stress of war, propor- 
tionate amount of the time of library em- 
ployes will be allowed for Red Cross clerical 
work or general service as specified by the 
National League of Women’s Service, e. @., 
stenography, typewriting, filing, statistical 
records, etc., and, so far as available without 
interruption of library routine, the use of 
the library office equipment 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT 
OCALA, FLA. 

Tne home of the Carnegie Library at 
Ocala, Florida is one of the most attractive 
examples at the South of a small library 
edifice built at a maximum of advantage 
with a minimum of cost. It was a long 
struggle to shape affairs at Ocala, one of 
the most enterprising of the smaller cities 
of the state, so situated in its central por- 
tion as to be the natural site for the capital 
of Florida should it ever be removed from 
out-of-the-way Tallahassee. Ocala is also 
a beautiful city, well paved and pleasantly 
shaded, and the library is on one of the 
most inviting of its leading by 
Lovers’ lane to the remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon of Silver Springs. The building, 
at present 60 by 24 teet, with opportunity 
for extension should that become necessary, 
occupies the center of a planted space, ter- 
raced three feet above street level, and fol- 
lows the Spanish mission style with extend- 
ing roof of red clay tile which, with five 
feet of over-hang, screens the walls of the 
building from the semi-tropical rains. 

This building rests on an undisturbed 
natural bed of clay, on concrete founda- 
tions. The basement floor was first under- 
drained with two lines of common porous 
field tile; next there were put in four inches 
of screen cinders, a heavy layer of water 
proof felt and last four inches of concrete 
with a smooth trowelled cement finished 
top, hardened and waterproofed integrally 
by the use of a commercial hardener. 

The walls are of brick, waterproofed 
and plastered both inside and out, up to 
grade line. Above grade line they are 
plastered on the inside and stuccoed on the 
outside, but not waterproofed, as very little 
moisture reaches the walls on account of 
the wide overhang of roof. The plain stucco 
surfaces are broken by the use of base and 
belt courses of texture brick, in 
varying and random shades of red and 
brown. 

The interior of the building is finished 
in cypress, stained a light brown 


THE 


streets, 


rough 


thruout 
color to harmonize with the finish of the 
furniture, which is fumed oak. 

The library floor is quarter-sawed oak, 
finished in natural color and polished. 
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The walls are decorated in two-tone 
brown and buff, with old ivory ceilings, the 
scheme being to harmonize finish, walls 
and furniture. The book shelving extends 
across both ends of the building and along 
one-half of the rear side, and is seven 
shelves high, being built under the end and 
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rear windows, which are set high for the 
purpose. There are sixty lineal feet of 
this shelving, which gives four hundred and 
twenty feet of book space, and will take 
care of at least four thousand average 
sized volumes, such as are kept on shelves 
for circulation. Large reference, and other 
bulky volumes, taken 
care of in cases made spe- 
cially for that purpose. It 
is the intention, as the de- 
mands for more book space 
grow, to supplement this 
shelving with stacks. 

The building is heated by 
a one-pipe, direct radiation, 
low-pressure steam system, 
which has proven its effi- 
ciency during the first winter 
of its installation. The large 
fireplace, with a fire opening 
four feet wide, is ample for 
heating the library during 
chilly spring and fall days, 
when it is not practical to 
have the steam system in 
operation. 

The lighting is effected by 
the use of the “Brascolite” 
semi-indirect system, there 
being three 300-watt lights 
on the ceiling, and propor- 
tionate wattage elsewhere 
= about the rooms. 

The assembly room in the 
basement is readily acces- 


{2 
ial sible from the outside thru 

Ht the entrance at the end of 

aa the building. This room will 
[ mane | iil seat from 80 to 100 people. 

Vv | a It is already well used, the 

— a>! young people of the Polly- 
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anna Club and several or- 
ganizations of ladies utiliz- 
ing it for their weekly or 
monthly meetings. 

The boiler room is so situ- 
ated that the janitor can at- 
tend fires without coming 
into the building, other than 
the boiler room, by using the 
areaway door in the rear. 
This area is also equipped 
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with an ash hoist to facilitate removing 
debris from the building. The toilet rooms 
are conveniently located, remote from each 
other, the women’s toilet being especially 
private as to location. 

The staff and work room in basement is 
of sufficient size to amply fulfill its purpose, 
conveniently located, and well lighted and 
ventilated, with easy access to toilet room. 

An especially noteworthy fact is that the 
building has been completed not only within 
the Carnegie grant of $10,000, but with a 
saving from that amount of $2000 for the 
equipment. The result is a surprise to the 
library visitor. 

The librarian, Miss Louise Gamsby, has 
for years been a volunteer librarian in the 
former location of the library, and is now 
serving at very moderate salary, taking 
part of her remuneration in the altruistic 
satisfaction of doing good to the commu- 
nity. To her persistence and to some of 
the ladies of Ocala, the community is 
largely indebted for the beautiful building 
and for a library which promises good 
work in its new home. 


FIRST LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIP 
ESTABLISHED 

Tue St. Paul College Club has instituted 
a library scholarship to be awarded to 
some member of the Public Library plan- 
ning to attend a library school. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first time in the 
history of libraries that such a scholarship 
has been established. 


\ STUDENT assistant at the Public Library 
was accosted by a primly dressed, middle- 
aged woman, who said that she had finished 
reading the last of Laura Jean Libby’s 
writings and that she would like something 
just as good. The young assistant, unable 
for the moment to think of Laura Jean 
Libby’s equal, hastily choosing a book, of- 
fered it to the applicant, saying: “Perhaps 
you would like this, ‘A Kentucky cardinal.’ ” 
“No,” was the reply; “I don’t care for 
theological works.” “But,” explained the 
kindly assistant, with needless enthusiasm, 
“this cardinal was a bird!” “That would 


not recommend him to me,” said the woman 
severely, as she moved away.—Harper’s. 
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OHIO’S PROPOSED COUNTY DIs- 
TRICT LIBRARY LAW 
FoLLowIne is the full text of the Marker 
sill, which passed the General Assembly 
of Ohio but was unexpectedly vetoed by 
the governor: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio 
SECTION I. In every 

not now providing and 

library service for all its 


county of the state 
maintaining free 
citizens, there is 


hereby created a county library district to 
include such’ municipalities, townships and 
school districts as are not furnishing free 


public library privileges to all citizens with- 
in their respective limits. A municipality, 
cownship or school district maintaining a 
free public library when this act goes into 
effect may become a part of the county 
library district as hereinafter provided. 

SecTIoN 2. The control and management 
of the county district library service and th: 
custody of the property of any county ‘ibrary 
district shall be vested in a board of county 
library district trustees composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the judge or 
judges of the common pleas court of the 
county within ninety days after this act be- 
comes effective; one of said members shall 
be appointed for a term of one year, one for 
a term of two years, one tor a term of three 
years, one for a term of four years, and one 
for a term of five years; and thereafter such 
judge or judges shall, upon the expiration of 
said terms of office, appoint successors to 
said trustees, who shall each bé appointed for 
a term of five years. Vacancies shall be filled 
for unexpired terms by the same appointing 
authority. Every county library district trus- 
tee shall be a resident of the county library 
district for which he is appointed trustee 
If any such trustee remove from such county 
library district, such removal shall constitute 
his resignation from such oflice 

Section 3. Any municipality, township or 
school district in the state which at the time 
this act goes into effect is maintaining a free 
public library open to all the citizens within 
its limits, may, by resolution adopted and 
entered upon the minutes of its board of 
trustees or other governing body and filed 
with the board of trustees of the county 
library district, become a part of such district 
and be subject to all the provisions of this 
act applying thereto; and the library of such 
municipality, township or school district shall 
become an associate library in the county dis- 
trict library service and be operated as such 
under the direction of the county district 
library trustees on such terms as may be 
specified in the aforesaid resolution 

SEcTION 4. On request of the county dis- 
trict library trustees filed with the deputy 
state supervisors of elections of any county 
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sixty days before any general election, the 
question of authorizing such trustees to levy 
annually a tax not exceeding five-tenths of 
a mill on the property of the county library 
district shall be submitted to the electors of 
such district. If a majority of those voting 
thereon shall vote in favor of such levy, the 
county district library trustees shall make such 
levy in accordance with law on the first Mon- 
day of June of each year. 

Section 5. All moneys realized trom the 
levy made by the trustees of the county 
library district under the provisions of this 
act, and all moneys received or collected by 
said trustees for the library, shall be placed 
in the treasury of such county, subject to 
the order of such board of trustees of such 
library. Such fund shall be known as the 
county district library fund of such county, 
of which the county treasurer shall be the 
custodian; and no money shall be drawn 
therefrom, except upon the requisition of 
the board of trustees of such library, cer- 
tified by the president and secretary of such 
board, directed to the county auditor, who 
shall draw his warrant upon the county 
treasurer therefor. Any part of said funds 
unexpended during any year shall remain 
to the credit of such library fund. 

Section 6. The county district library 
trustees shall serve without compensation; 
but their mecessary expenses. shall be 
allowed and paid out of the county district 
library fund. They shall have power to re- 
ceive a bequest or gift of real or personal 
property, or of money; to lease or buy or 
construct buildings and to furnish and 
equip the same for library purposes. They 
may contract with a library association or 
other organization controlling a library, or 
with the trustees of a public library, and 
such library association or other organiza- 
tion controlling a library, or such trustees 
of a public library shall have power to 
enter into a contract for the free use of 
such library by the people of the county 
library district; they may contract to fur- 
nish library service to another county 
library district and the trustees of such 
county library district shall have power to 
enter into such contract. The trustees of a 
county library district shall extend library 
service throughout the district by means of 
a library, associate and branch libraries, 
library stations and reading rooms, and 
shall have sole custody and control of such 
library system. They shall purchase books, 
periodicals, supplies and all other things 
necessary; employ a librarian and such as- 
sistants and employes as may be needed, 
fixing their compensation and terms of 
service, and be authorized and obligated to 
render, within the limits of the funds placed 
at their disposal, an efficient library service 
in their respective districts. All expenditures 
provided for under this act, unless otherwise 


specified, shall be paid out of the county dis- 
trict library fund. 

Section 7. Any school library in any 
county library district may, by agreement be- 
tween its governing body and the county 
library trustees, be operated as a part of 
the county district library system, for the 
benefit of all the residents of said school 
district. 

Section 8. The General Assembly shall ap- 
propriate from the general revenue fund five 
hundred dollars annually to be placed to the 
credit of the county district library fund in 
each county containing a library district ope: 
ating under the provisions of this act and 
raising by taxation or otherwise at least an 
equal amount. 

Section 9. The librarians of the two 
largest public libraries in the state, the state 
librarian, and two persons representing the 
rural sections of the state and chosen by the 
state superintendent of public instruction shall 
constitute a state board of library examiners 
The members chdsen by the superintendent of 
public instruction shall serve one for two 
years from date of appointment and the other 
for four years, and their successors, ap 
pointed by the same authority, shall serve for 
a term of four years. Such board shall ex- 
amine applicants for the position of county 
district librarian. The members shall receive 
no compensation, but their necessary expenses 
shall be paid from the appropriation for the 
state board of library commissioners on the 
warrant of that body. They may adopt rules 
and regulations for the government of the 
board and for carrying out the provisions of 
this section. No person who has not received 
a certificate of qualification from the state 
board of library examiners shall be employed 
as librarian of any county library district. 

Section 10. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to county libraries heretofore or- 
ganized and now being conducted under such 
organization, but such libraries may by reso- 
lution entered upon their records and adver 
tised for a period of four wecks in a news- 
paper having general circulation in the county, 
abandon their organization and transfer their 
property to a county district library board 
appointed in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 

Section 11. When this act becomes ef- 
fective it shall be the duty of the state board 
of library commissioners, first, to make an 
investigation of the library resources of the 
state, and thereafter, to secure, as far as may 
be, the co-operation of all the libraries of 
every character in the state in a state-wide 
library service. The details of the plan where- 
by the library resources of the state may be 
put at the disposal of all the people of the 
state, but particularly such people as are 
served by the district county libraries, shall 
be worked out by the state board of library 
commissioners. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA FREE COUN- 
TY LIBRARY LAW 
A couNnTY free library bill was passed b) 
the session of the South Dakota legisla- 
ture which closed the first of March. This 
was the first time a county library propost- 
tion has been presented to the legislature, 
and its reception, passing both houses with- 
out 2 dissenting vote, is an indication ot 
the growth of the library idea in the state 
it has been only four years since the Free 
Library Commission was established, and 
already more than 50% of the population 
residing in towns or cities has library serv- 

ice. 

The county 
most commonly used in political 
cational movements. Since the demand for 
is growing 


is the unit of organization 


ind edu 
libraries so rapidly, it seemed 
best to those interested, to start the count) 
library plan before too small public 
libraries were established. 
The provisions of the law 
below according to the suggestions made in 
Miss Robinson’s article “Summary of coun- 


many 


are outline i 


ty library laws” (Public Libraries, Jan.. 
1917 :17-19)- The law goes into effect 
July first. 

Support. Tax levy, not to exceed one- 


half mill on the dollar of taxable property 
in the county, for any one year, the amount 
to be determined by the library board. 
Towns already supporting public libraries 
by tax are exempted from this levy. The 
budget is to be prepared by the library 
board and presented to the board of county 
commissioners on OF before September first 
of each year and it is then mandatory upon 
the county commissioners to levy the tax 
necessary to raise the amount of the budget. 
Government. Library board, consisting 
of five members, tw0 of whom shall be 
women and not more than one a member 
of the appointing body, appointed by the 
board of county commissioners for a term 
of three years each, after the first appoint- 
ment. Members must qualify within ten 
days after receiving their appointment by 
taking the oath of office before the county 
auditor. They are to receive no compensa- 
tion for their work as library trustees. 
Duties of the board. Provide suitable 


accommodations, select books, papers and 
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periodicals, exclude undesirable literature. 
accept gilts, appoint librarian and other per 
cons necessary to the care of the books and 
make rules for circu 


tor 


building, fx salaries, 
lation, etc., determine books to be kept 
reference purposes only, arrange for circu- 
lation of books in rural communities, estab- 
lish a pay shelf, if desirable, present budget 
to the county commissioners and make 
annual reports.* 

Location. To be determined b the h 


brary board. 


Building. in the hands of the library 
board. 

Period of ¢ vistence. No time limit on a 
library first established as 4 county library 


already im ¢ 
the ft 
than fi 


Contract made with library 
istence shall be for five 
instance, and renewed for not le 


vears im 


nor more than ten years the reafter 


Extent of sé? vice. % residents 0! 
the county, except : ease the board 01 the 
existing public library an 1 the bo ird ot 
county commissioners cannot come to al 


terms of contract. The 
county commissioners May then proceed to 
establish a county library independently 01 
the established public library, and in that 
case residents of the town eligible to ust 
the public library may use the county librar) 
only under euch conditions as May be made 


agreement on 


by the county free library board. 
Method of service. Left to the library 
board. 

Librarian. 
qualifications and salary in the hands of the 
library board. 

Reports. Library board to report annu- 
ally to the Free Library Commission, board 
of county commissioners and in case of con- 
tract, to the city on blanks pre- 
pared and sent out by the Free Public Li- 


Appointment and decision on 


council, 


brary Commission. 

Contract. In counties where there are one 
or more public libraries available for use a> 
a county library, the board of county com- 
missioners may contract with the board of 
trustees of such library or libraries for 
thruout the county, terms to 
be agreed upon 


free service 
the two boards 
contract 


between 
concerned, time of being given 

*It is understood that im 
merely see that th« 
duties. 


practice, the board will 
librarian performs many of these 
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under “Period of existence” in this out- 
line. 
Loris A. Spencer, Field Librarian, 
South Dakota Free Library Commission, 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBI- 
TION IN BOSTON 

Tue third New England Business Efii- 
ciency Exhibition, usually referred to as 
the Business Show, held in Boston April 
ninth to the fourteenth, brought before the 
general public all conceivable appliances 
for the more efficient organization and 
management of business activities. From 
the small devices and desk helps, such as 
moisteners, automatic telephones, ticklers, 
and the like, to the bulky exhibits of filing 
cabinets, safes, steel equipments and others, 
practically everything connected with of- 
fice efficiency, either directly or indirectly, 
was displayed. 

This show is held biennially, and brings 
fore busy executives for a short time 
every other vear the standard as well as 
the latest appliances. The College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Boston University 
has always endeavored to be of service to 
business men. At the second Business 
Show the College of Business Adminis- 
tration booth was in charge of the librarian, 
Ralph L. Power, and charts, fixtures, and 
literature were displayed. This year, in- 
stead of making a special display, the Col- 
lege of Business Administration had a 
representative at the exhibition and also 
opened for inspection the new Secretarial 
Laboratory, which has been organized by 
Secretary T. Lawrence Davis of the col- 
lege, who is in charge of the Department 
of Secretarial Studies. 

That the privilege of inspecting this new 
exhibit is fully appreciated is evident in 
the attendaace of visitors. The Secretarial 
Laboratory, unlike the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition, is a permanent exhibit where 
business people as well as students may 
inspect different types of modern office ap- 
pliances and see the several exhibits of 
articles bearing upon secretarial duties. 

\ Special Business Show Number of the 
Roston University News was issued April 
10, containing notices and lists of office 
appliances and an article on business in- 


ventions, besides the regular library feature 
article and news notes. The supply of this 
number has been practically exhausted, but 
a small number has been set aside for 
special distribution. As long as the supply 
lasts, a copy of this number will be mailed 
to those writing to the Librarian, 525 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Under the title, “A business library and 
office equipment laboratory,” Office Appli- 
ances for January of this year contained a 
short sketch of the Business Administra- 
tion Library and Office Appliance Exhibit 
at Boston University. The June issue of 
the LipraARY JOURNAL will contain a de- 
tailed description of the Secretarial Labor- 
atory with illustrations—the first complete 
printed account of what is in all probability 
the most complete practical secretarial la- 
boratory in the exceedingly small numbe: 
which are to be found in colleges and uni 
versities of America. 


EXHIBITS OF BUSINESS LITESA- 
TURE 

THE committee on libraries of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
(John Cotton Dana, chairman), is planning 
to have the actual collection of book 
listed in “1600 business books” on exhibi- 
tion at the convention of advertising men 
in St. Louis June 3-7. 

The committee proposes to ask each pub- 
lisher who has one or more books in this 
“1600” list to contribute one copy for this 
exhibit. These 1600 books will make the 
best “model business library” ever gath 
ered together and placed before business 
men. They will be in charge of Guy E. 
Marion, for many years librarian of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Boston, and now giving 
all his time to organizing special libraries in 
business houses. 

After the advertising convention, it is 
hoped the books may be forwarded to 
Louisville and exhibited at the A. L. A. 
conference where they would undoubtedly 
be of the greatest interest to the librarians 
who are organizing business branches or 
departments, as well as to those in charge 
of special libraries. 

There will also be an exhibition of trade 
papers at the Louisville conference, brought 
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together by Miss Hasse of the New York 
Public Library. Of the 3148 trade papers 
in the country a considerable proportion 
will be represented in this exhibit. 


LIBRARIANS MEET IN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

A meetinc of the special libraries in 
Portland, Ore., was called at the request o1 
\nna K. Fossler, technical librarian of the 
Public Library. Notice was sent to fifteen 
libraries to send some representative and 
seven libraries were represented at the 
meeting, which was held March 10 in the 
Central Library building. In all, seven- 
teen librarians attended and, as the night 
was a very wet one and two others reported 
out of town engagements, this number was 
considered encouraging as showing a real 
interest in co-operation. 

Mary F. Isom, the librarian, was chair- 
man. The program was based upon Mis 
Hasse’s “The public libraries and business 
men,” published in the January issue ot 
American Industries, and consisted of a 
paper by Mrs. G. L. Miller of the Forest 
Service, and a discussion, led by Katherine 
Kiemle of the Central Library. This was 
followed by what was the real reason for 
coming together—the getting to know each 
other and talking about the various collec- 
tions of “Our Library.” _ Representatives 
from each library were called upon to tell 


SPECIAL 


about their library—its collection, the reg- 
ulations affecting public usage, ete. In- 
formally, all kinds of questions were asked 
and much information was gained as well 
as given. 

The organization is as informal as possi- 
ble—in fact without officers other than a 
chairman—no dues, no fixed date of meet- 
ing, no minutes. The meeting is to be held 
at the call of the chairman and there will 
be a meeting held in connection with the 
anuual meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 

Mrs. G. L. Miller was elected chairman 
of the next meeting. 


Far more seemly were it for thee to 
have thy Studie full of Bookes, than thy 
Purses full of Mony.—Joun Lyty. 
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THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
LIBRARY WORK 

Tue significance of library work to the 
general public and to the student in par- 
ticular, was explained by W. W. Bishop, 
librarian of the University of Michigan, 
in a recent address before the student body 
of Western College for Women at Oxford, 
Ohio. 

In his address Mr 

“I was talking with a friend who had 
graduated from college forty years ago, 
and asked him what his college education 
had been worth to him. 1 thought that 
he had had time to make estimates. He 
agreed with me, curiously, tho I was fif- 
teen years his junior in college graduation, 
that he had got method—a mode of ap- 
proach to subjects,—not knowledge, nor 
information, from the courses in which he 
was examined somewhat laboriously on the 
part of his instructors. | was talking with 
an astronomer who said to me, “You do 
not remember your mathematics, do you? 
I said, ‘Oh yes, indeed I do.’ He said, 
‘But you can’t remember a single formula 
that you once knew.’ ‘Yes, square 
plus cosine square equals one.’ ‘But what 
That I had to 
But I learned 


Bishop said: 


sine 


do sine and cosine mean? 
confess I had forgotten. 
logic from geometry. 
“And the man who taught me trigo- 
nometry meant much more to me than the 


mathematics he taught. You learn per- 
sonality from your college course. You 


watch those who are teaching you; and you 
learn from others who are not your formal 
teachers. The men and women who are 
truly great have a impressing 
themselves upon you. 

“And third, I beg of you that y 
let your four years go by without making 
the greatest books a part of your own per- 
sonality. It is too bad that so many of our 
friends among books are acquired accident- 
ally. I have never ceased to be grateful 
for the fact that as a freshman I was re- 
quired to become familiar ™ ith Bryce’s 
‘History of the Roman Empire. It 
opened up to me the meaning of the polit- 
ical situations of Europe. His ‘History 
of the American Commonwealth’ gave me 
my first understanding of political economy. 
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| had the opportunity to talk with Lord 
Bryce (he was Mr. Bryce then) at a lunch- 
eon in Washington, and told him of the 
inspiration his books had given me. You 
have read that delightful essay by George 
Ade, ‘Breaking into society.’ There is one 
thing about the aristocracy of the library. 
You do not need to break in. You have 
all covers open to you. What would you 
think the effect would be of the announce- 
ment that Dr. Benjamin Franklin was to 
be in the parlors after dinner? Yet you 
can really come to know him better thru 
reading his autobiography than you could 
if he were to give us an hour of his genial, 
wise conversation in the parlor. 

“We librarians do not learn about books 
for the knowledge they contain. Our busi- 
ness is not to heap up information so that 
Dr. Dry-as-dust can write another dry-as- 
dust book from it. We do have to do 
some of that sort of thing; but we also try 
to purvey and introduce the greatest books 
in all ages for the enrichment of the per- 
sonality of every one of us.” 


American Library Association 


The nominating committee of the A. L. A. 
this year consists of the following: H. C. 
Wellman, chairman, Gratia A. Countryman, 
Fannie C. Rawson, Charles H. Brown, and 
Everett R. Perry. The committee has sub- 
mitted the following report, which has been 
adopted by the Executive Board: 

For president: Thomas L. Montgomery, li- 
brarian, State Library, Harrisburg, Pa 
For first vice-president: Judson Toll Jen- 
nings, librarian, Public Library, Seattle, 

Wash. 

For second vice-president: Caroline M. Un- 
derhill, librarian, Public Library, Utica, 

For Executive Board: Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Electra C. Doren, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio. 

For members of the Council: Edna B. Pratt, 
organizer, New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission, Trenton, N. J. 

Louisa M. Hooper, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Brookline, Mass. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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Willis K. Stetson, librarian, Free Public 
Library, New Haven, Ct. 
Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian, Nebraska 
University Library, Lincoln, Neb 
For trustee of the Endowment Fund: Wj! 
liam W. Appleton, trustee, Public Library, 
New York City 


Library Organizations 
INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY SECTION 

The Library Section of the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association met in Spokane April 
4 and 5. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Gertrude Buckhous, librarian of the 
University of Montana, Missoula. The first 
speaker was J. A. Churchill, state superin 
tendent of public instruction, Salem, Oregon, 
with the subject “Our work in Oregon.” Ore 
gon carries on its school library work thru 
the State Library and not thru the State Edu- 
cation Department. That is, the librarians are 
responsible to the State Library fcr their 
work. The same is true in the city systems 
The State Library gets out two lists of books, 
one for elementary schools and the other fo: 
high schools. The effect of these lists has 
been to improve greatly the nature of the 
small school libraries. A_ significant state- 
ment of Superintendent Churchill’s was this 
“The State Education Department of Oregon 
has recommended to its superintendents that in 
any high school employing as many as 10 
teachers, nine of these be used on the regular 
teaching force and the tenth one be a trained 
librarian, who may give her whole time to 
library work and thus serve the other time.” 
He predicts that inside of ten years there will 
not be a high school that size in the North- 
west which does not employ a librarian trained 
in some one of our standard library schools 

The second speaker was R. L. Lipscomb, 
principal of the Hilliard High School, Hil- 
liard, Wash. The subject was, “The need for 
trained librarians in small high schools.” Mr 
Lipscomb spoke from personal experience, as 
he has just been having his own library organ- 
ized. He had supposed at first that if some 
one came down for a few hours and told 
him how he could do the rest himself. That 
was about eight weeks ago. A trained libra- 
rian has been at work since, not giving her 
whole time, to be sure, but, nevertheless, de- 
voting many hours to the work, and it is not 
finished yet. 

Discussion of this paper was opened by 
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Mr. Coffman, from the English department 
of the University of Montana, and continued 
by John F. Davies, of Butte, who made the 
point that as the number in our high schools 
increases, one trained librarian is not going to 
» to do all the work. In a very large 
high school one person is needed to attend to 
the discipline and the mechanical details. If 
we double the number of librarians we in- 
crease the efficiency about six times 

Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, superintendent 
of public instruction, Washington, spoke next 
on the subject “The county library,” main- 
taining that this plan of co-operation is the 
only way to give the country people equal 
privileges with the city people. 

The next speaker was Adella Parker, teach- 
er of history and economics in a Seattle High 
School. Miss Parker told in a very enter- 
taining manner of her work in getting the 
students in her classes interested in magazine 
reading, especially articles of a nature not 
usually attractive to the youthful mind, but 
most instructive. She told how she bound 
the magazines, stripped of all superfluous 
reading matter, in attractive red_ bindings. 
Then she gave the work as assignments to 
be checked up monthly by the members of 
her classes. “I wanted them to know both 
authors and magazines,” said Miss Parker. 
“They read them, altho at first a bit grudg- 
ingly. However, there is not a boy or girl who 
is not attracted by matter to be found in some 
one of the standard magazines. Moreover, 
I have had students of former years come to 
me and tell me how deeply they appreciated 
the magazine work. So I know it to be a 
success and am adding to its possibilities every 
year. It certainly pays to have books in the 
class-room, to get the pupils started using 
them when they would not go to the library 
for such reading.” 

Lucille Fargo, of the North Central High 
School, Spokane, explained the idea of the 
exhibits shown. Library aids in teaching Eng- 
lish, including pictures, illustrated editions of 
the classics, collateral reading, and student ex- 
ercises in library training work, made up the 
greater part of the exhibit. This material 
was arranged on tables by semesters, using 
the course of study followed in the Spokane 
schools as illustrative of high school English 
work. 

Kenneth G. Olsen, of the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, gave a concise talk 
on the use of the library in teaching English. 

He outlined four groups of material which 
he tells his students to look for in looking up 
a certain subject: the encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, and the encyclopedias of special 
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subjects ; general books on a given subject, to 
be found by looking in the card catalog and 
in the indexes of books on that subject; peri- 
odical information to be found in the Readers’ 
d Poole’s Index ; and last, official pub 
lications such as the Congressional Record. 

An invitation was given to all present to at- 
tend the Library Section of the N. E. A. at 
Portland and the program to be given there 
hriefl 


fly outlined 


Guide an 


On Thursday, April 5, twenty were present 


at a librarians’ iuncheon, and the nominating 
committee reported, Gertrude Buckhous, for 
president, and Wm. W. Foote, librarian, State 
College, Pullman, Wash., { etary 
Mary C. Ricuai Secretary 
O!10 | {SSOCIATIONR COLLEGI 
SECTIO 
At the meeting of the Ohio Library Associ 
tion last October the College Section decided 


after me ad 
lege interests by 
society with the Ohio College Association at 
its meeting the next spring in Columbus. This 
meeting, planned by the chairman, Wallace H. 


cussion to ally itself with col 


meeting as a co-operating 


Cathcart, director of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society Museum, convened April 
6 at 2 p. m. in the University Library. The 


nine different colleges and institutions repre- 
sented in attendance were Adelbert College, 
Denison University, Miami University, Ober- 
lin College, Ohio State Library, Ohio State 
University Library, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Western College for Women, and West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society 

The program was interesting both in the 
papers presented and in the discussion that 
followed the reading of them. The program 
given was as follows: 

“The awkward age in college libraries,” by 
George F. Strong, librarian of Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University 

“Files of Ohio newspapers in Columbus li- 
braries,” by C. W. Reeder, reference librarian 
of Ohio State University. 

“How the college librarian may be most 
helpful to the student,” by Grace E. Herrick, 
librarian of Western College for Women 

“The making of the shelf-list in the New 
York Public Library,” by Kenneth D. Metcalf, 
acting librarian of Oberlin College 

Keen interest was shown in Mr. Metcalf's 
account of the part played by the photostat 
in the making of a shelf-list for the New 
York Public Library. The colossal task of 
providing a library of seventy-five years’ 
growth with a shelf-list was accomplished in 
two years with the aid of this modern inven- 
tion, unfortunately too expensive to be of 
value to a small institution. 
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Mr. Reeder’s paper gave rise to a discussion 
of files of Ohio newspapers in the institutions 
represented in the meeting and on the general 
question of the advisability of keeping files 
of newspapers in a college library and the 
preservation of them if they are kept. The 
outcome of this discussion was the adopting 
of a motion giving the chair authority to ap- 
point a committee to consider the matter of 
newspaper files in Ohio College libraries. 

In view of the interest shown in this session 
it was agreed to meet again in the spring of 
1918 with the Ohio College Association, in 
addition to the usual meeting next fall as a 
section of the Ohio Library Association. 
BertHa M. Scuneiwer, Secretary Pro-tem. 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION 

AND INDUSTRY—LIBRARY SECTION 

The library section of the Southern Con- 
ference for Education and Industry held its 
meetings in Macon, Georgia, on March 109-21, 
during the meeting of the general conference. 
The meeting of the conference came just at 
the time of the threatened railroad strike 
and in consequence the attendance on the whole 
conference was small. There were not more 
than a dozen library workers present, and the 
enthusiasm of those present had to offset the 
small attendance. At the 1916 meeting, Lucy 
E. Fay, librarian of the University of Ten- 
nessee, was appointed chairman and Mrs 
Pearl Williams Kelley, director of library ex- 
tension of the Tennessee Department of Edu 
cation, was appointed secretary. Neither Miss 
Fay nor Mrs. Kelley was able to serve for 
the 1917 meeting and Minnie W. Leatherman, 
secretary of the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, served in Miss Fay’s place as chair- 
man while Miss Tommie Dora Barker, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, acted 
as secretary 

Three sessions were held in Macon, one on 
public libraries, one on school libraries and 
one on library extension. At the session on 
public libraries C. Seymour Thompson, libra- 
rian of the Savannah Public Library, pre- 
sented the subject of “Adequate appropria- 
tion and how to get it.”. Mr. Thompson made 
the point that the authorities must be made 
to recognize the fact that the library was a 
good investment for the community. Frances 
R. Archer, librarian of the Talladega Public 
Library, spoke on the “Aims and methods of 
publicity work.” Miss Archer outlined the 
work that had been done in Talladega thru 
the schools and the story hour and empha- 
sized the fact that good service was the best 
publicity that a library could have. 

At the session on school libraries a number 
present. R. M. Kennedy, 


of teachers were 
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librarian of the University of South Carolina, 
gave a list of “Some printed aids for the 
teacher-librarian.” In introducing his subject 
Mr. Kennedy stated that there were three 
things every teacher should be instructed in 
and they were the selection of books, a defi- 
nite plan of arrangement for books, and how 
to use books. He then gave a list of a dozen 
or more aids that would be of use to the 
teacher-librarian. Mary E. Robbins, associate 
director of the Atlanta Library School, spoke 
on “Instruction to students in the use of 
books” and pointed out the urgent need for 
systematic instruction to the students of high 
schools and normal schools on how to use 
books as tools. 

At the third session on library extension, 
Susie Lee Crumley, organizer of the Georgia 
Library Commission, spoke on the “Purposes 
and activities of a library commission,” stress- 
ing particularly the conditions and needs in 
the Southern states. The Library Section was 
represented on the general program of the 
conference by Tommie Dora Barker, who pre 
sented the subject of “The library and voca 
tional progress.” 

A nominating committee was appointed, com 
posed of Mr. Thompson, chairman, Miss Rob 
bins and Miss Tomlinson. However, no re 
port was presented pending the announcement 
as to where the conference would meet in 1918 

Tommie Dora Barker, Secretar) 
YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA 
TION 

A regular meeting of the New York Spec- 
ial Libraries Association was held Jan. 17, 
at the New York Public Library. Forty-tw: 
were present, and Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
president of the club, presided. The program 
was devoted to the special interests of the 
engineering group of the association. 

The following topics were discussed: “Li- 
brary research for engineers,” by William P 
Cutter, librarian, Engineering Societies Li- 
brary; “Problems in the circulation of period- 
icals among employes,” by Alma Mitchell, li 
brarian, Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey; “The use of engineering information 
in financial libraries,” by Beatrice E. Carr, 
librarian, Robinson and Company; “The use 
of trade catalogs by college students,” by 
Emma Lee, librarian, engineering department 
Columbia University ; “The need and possibil- 
ity of co-operative indexing and abstracting 
of articles in engineering periodicals in the 
metropolitan district,” by Enid M. Hawkins, 
librarian, Stevens Institute; “Engineering 
methods applied to library problems,” by Wil 
liam F. Jacob, Engineering Societies Library. 
This last was illustrated by graphs showing 
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the fluctuation of attendance and use at dii- 
ferent hours of the day and different seasons 
of the year. 

The next regular meeting was held on Mar. 
21, at the same place. This meeting was not, 
as heretofore, devoted to the interests of any 
special group of libraries, but was of interest 
to all libraries and to others outside of li- 
brary work. Miss Dobbins, librarian of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
presided, and 46 members and friends were 
present. 

The following program was presented: 
“Public Affairs Information Service; a prac- 
tical application of the co-operative principle,” 
by Lillian Henley, of Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, White Plains, N. Y.; “Survey of 
government resources of business information 
and their relation to special libraries,” by Dr. 
E. C. Meyer, formerly of the U. S. consular 
service; “Responsibilities of business libraries 
for co-operation with American business in- 
terests after the War,” by Marion R. Glenn, 
of the American Bankers’ Association 

Little time was left for discussion, but needs 
brought out in the course of the evening's 
talk were the need of a European center for 
information on business institutions ; a central 
economic library, linking up public and private 
resources, possibly with a federal subsidy; 
the building up of local centers of informa- 
tion for local industries; and a committee of 
librarians or field experts to find what eac) 
community is doing and to determine the 
basic facts that all public libraries should 
have as a foundation for their economic col- 
lections. Saran B. Batt, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual spring meeting of the Twin 
City Library Club was held at the Trot Inn 
in Minnneapolis on March 21, where dinner 
was served to about one hundred members 

Mary Pringle, of the Public Library Com- 
mission, gave a most entertaining talk on her 
recent trip to Hawaii, where she spent some 
time with Miss Helen Stearns, formerly of 
the Library Commission, who accompanied 
her to the Orient. Miss Pringle spoke briefly 
of library conditions in the various countries, 
and also of her many interesting experiences 
in China and Japan. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Mr. Joseph W. Beach of the university, who 
discussed the poetry of the day, reading selec- 
tions from Frost, Lindsay, Masters, Sand 
burg. 

His keen analysis and illuminating inter- 
pretations aroused a deeper appreciation of 
our modern poetry. 

Amy Cowtey, Secretary 
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NEW JERSEY SCHOO! LIBRARIANS’ ASSO 
CIATION 

The New Jersey School Librarians’ Associa- 
tion met Saturday afternoon, April 14, in the 
library of the State Normal School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

No formal program was arranged for the 
meeting, but all present took part in the ques- 
tion box which was held. Plans were made 
for an all-day meeting, a trip to Trenton and 
Princeton to be made Saturday, May 5. In 
Trenton, the State House, State Museum, 
Junior High School and Public Library will 
be visited and Mr. Meredith of the State 
Board of Education will speak to the associa 
tion on the high school libraries of New Jet 
sey. The afternoon will be spent in Prince- 
ton visiting the Public Library and the uni 
versity. Anyone wishing to make the trip 
will please communicate with Miss Pratt oi 
the New Jersey Library Commission, Trenton 

H. I. Dayton, Secretary 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE OF MICHIGAN 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

The round table conference of Michigan 
High School Librarians met March 29-20 at 
Ann Arbor in the University Library. Mr 
Bishop, librarian of the University Library, 
gave a cordial greeting to the librarians, and 
explained the extension work of the university 
in connection with high school service 

The meeting was presided over by Miss 
Hopkins of Central High School, Detroit 
Miss Ball, of Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, was secretary. The chairman stated 
that the chief reason for calling the meeting 
was to work toward some agreement as to 
what library training should be given in high 
school libraries. Each librarian was called on 


to state what she was doing in her school and 
to offer plans of work. Then a committe: 
was appointed to consider the different plans 
and work out a course which should embody 


the minimum requirement for a satisfactory 
course in both junior and senior high schools 
This committee consisted of three members, 
Miss King, Miss Hume, and Miss Hoffman 

In order to arrange for future meetings, 
Miss Poray of Northeastern High School was 
elected chairman for the year and Miss Ball 
secretary. 

Aside from the discussion of plans of work 
the important feature of the conference was 
the report on the “Administration of libraries 
in secondary schools” given by Mr. Certain 
of the English department, Case Technical 
High School, Detroit. This report was pre- 
pared for the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and was so carefully and 
completely worked out that the conference 
made a request that when the report was 
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printed, extra copies should be provided by 
the proper authorities for distribution among 
high school librarians. 

Fanny D. Batt, Secretary. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the On- 
tario Library Association, held in Toronto, as 
usual, on Easter Monday and Tuesday, was a 
very successful affair. It broke several rec- 
ords, among them the record for attendance 
both of libraries and of individuals. The spe- 
cial guests on the program were Mary E. 
Ahern, editor, Public Libraries, Chicago; Mary 
Saxe, Westmount, Quebec; and Dr. Charles 
H. Thurber, head of the editorial department 
of Ginn & Company, Boston. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Thurber was not present, on account of 
illness, but his very brilliant paper on “The 
making of a book” was read by the chairman, 
Dr. Locke, and was greatly appreciated. 

The morning session of Monday was given 
over to routine business, the principal items 
being the reports of the library institutes com- 
mittee and of the secretary-treasurer. The 
library institutes, 15 in number, were among 
the most successful in the history of the asso- 
ciation in atendance and interest. The chief 
feature of the institutes this past year was the 
giving of the afternoon session completely 
over to the question of book selection, consid- 
ered in detail. The report of the secretary 
presented a survey of the year’s work in On- 
tario, and discussed several matters relating 
to the future of library work in the province; 
two were dealt with especially, library exten- 
sion and library training. For the former the 
secretary advocated the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate the whole 
matter in very careful detail. 

The afternoon session comprised three pa- 
pers by Mary Black, Fort William; Mary 
Saxe, Westmount, Quebec; and Mary Ahern, 
Chicago, on the topic “What seems to me a 
very important aspect of the work of public 
libraries at the present time.” After these 
suggestive and brilliant papers the meeting re- 
solved itself intoan afternoon tea party, where 
everybody had delightful opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted 

At the evening session the president, Dr. 
George H. Locke, chief librarian, Toronto, 
gave his presidential address on “The privi- 
leges and obligations of our public libraries in 
times of unrest.” Owing to the absence of 
Dr. Thurber, Dr. Locke had to play really the 
triple part of chairman, president and guest, 
and this was done with the greatest success. 

In the Tuesday morning session the inspec- 
tor ot public libraries, W. O. Carson, pointed 
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out, by concrete examples, the effect of gen- 
uine library activity and the effect of its 
absence. He emphasized two features, namely, 
adequate and skilful book selection and the 
work of the trained librarian. Josephine Mc- 
Cally, St. Thomas, and Muriel Page, Ham- 
ilton, told what they had gained from their 
attendance at the provincial Library Train- 
ing School of 1916, and told it in so attrac 
tive a way that there should be a great in- 
crease in attendance in 1917. 

“What is the place and use of newspapers 
and periodicals in our public libraries in 
towns?” was treated by Miss Dunham, Kitch 
ener; Miss Harris, Guelph; and Miss Middle- 
miss, Brantford, in three very practical pa 
pers. Miss Dunham's paper was a particularly 
clever presentation of the subject. Annie 
Jackson, of the children’s department, Toron 
to Public Library, discussed “What periodica! 
are suitable for children’s departments of ou 
public libraries,” in a very helpful and re 
markably frank paper. 

Altogether the 1917 meeting was a success 
in attendance and addresses and papers and 
general spirit, and its effect should be to se- 
cure an even larger attendance in 1918 

The officers for the coming vear are: 
ident, Mary J. L. Black, Fort William; 


Pres 
first 


vice-president, F. P. Gavin, B.A., Windsor; 


second vice-president, D. M. Grant, B.A., Sar 
nia; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Hardy, B.A 
D. Paed., 81 Collier street, Toronto. Coun- 
cilors: W. J. Sykes, B.A., Ottawa; W. H 
Murch, St. Thomas: B. Mabel Dunham, 
B.A., Kitchener; R. H. Bellamy, Mt. Brydges; 
!. T. Lillie, B.A., Orillia; Geo. H. Locke, 
M.A., ex-president, Toronto. 
E. A. Harpy, Secretar) 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

A senior elective course on high school li- 
brary work will be offered in 1917-18. It will 
consist of lectures, discussions and reports on 
the needs and conditions in high school libra- 
ries. The active co-operation of the New 
York State College for Teachers and the 
Albany High School have been promised for 
practice work. The School Libraries and Vis- 
ual Instruction Divisions of the State Educa- 
tion Department will provide opportunity for 
the study of problems arising in their work, 
and several specialists of the department will 
present the subject from the viewpoint of the 
teachers. As opportunity permits, students in 
the course will assist in organizing high school 
libraries thruout the state during the month 
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of March. The course will be open to any 
qualified senior and may be taken, in con- 
nection with the junior year, by well-prepared 
first-year students with special pedagogic 
training or teaching experience. As the course 
will extend thruout the year, it will not be 
open to part-time students or those who are 
ineligible for regular admission to the school. 
LIBRARY TRIP 

The annual library visit ended April 11. A 
summary of the trip, by Arthur R. Bless 
ing, of the class of 1917, follows: 

“Altho this year’s library trip started offi- 
cially on Tuesday, April 3, about twenty out 
of the forty-four went to White Plains on 
April 2 to visit Wilson’s. There was a very 
interesting tour of the plant, followed by an 
informal luncheon at the White Plains club 

“Among the libraries covered in New York 
and vicinity were the New York Public and 
two branches, Fort Washington and Seward 
Park; Columbia University; Newark Publi: ; 
3rooklyn Public; the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Two library schools were included, 
those of the New York Public and Pratt In- 
stitute libraries, both of which entertained hos- 
pitably. An especially timely and instructive 
trip was to the Business branch of the New- 
ark Free Public Library. 

“In Philadelphia, the first library to be vis- 
ited was quite properly the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. A very pleasant afternoon 
was spent on April 6 at Bryn Mawr, where 
the school visited the College Library and 
other buildings. Other libraries included at 
Philadelphia were the University of Pennsy! 
vania Library and the Free Library. A short 
talk by Thomas L. Montgomery, State Libra- 
rian of Pennsylvania, was a feature of the 
Free Library visit. 

“Washington libraries covered were the Li- 
brary of Congress; Department of Agricul- 
ture Library; Public Documents Library and 
the District of Columbia Public Library. In 
spite of war time regulations, all libraries 
were thrown open to the school’s inspection. 

“Delightful teas were given the school by 
the New York Public Library School, Newark 
Free Public Library, Bryn Mawr College Li- 
brary, Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science, and the Brownsville Children’s branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. A feature 
of the trip was a reception given the New 
York State and the Syracuse University Li- 
brary schools at the Home Club in Washington 
by the District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion. Interesting moving pictures of various 
kinds of government work were shown. A 
well conducted tour of the District of Colum 
bia Public Library ended the trip.” 
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The school has received an entirely new lot 
of standard typewriters for student use. Many 
of the students have acquired a very fair 
amount of skill in their use and the work of 
the faculty is considerable lessened by the in- 
crease in the amount of typewritten material 
submitted in connection with class problems. 

F. K. WALTER 
PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The spring trip, March 24-31, 
the most interesting that our school has taken 
We saw the libraries of two universities, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania, two smaller col- 
lege libraries, Bryn Mawr and Dickinson; a 
large library system—Philadelphia; a me- 
dium-sized public library—Trenton; and a 
small village library, the very center of village 
life—the Abington Library at Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. We visited the state libraries 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania and heard 
about the commission work of the two states 
from the workers therein. A day spent 
at Hagerstown, giving opportunity to see the 
work of the Hagerstown County Library in 
its town and county aspects and to hear in 
detail of the work of the book wagon and 
of the county stations, as well as the schoo! 
and children’s work of the library in Hagers- 
town. Everywhere we were made welcome 
with a bounteous hospitality. 

A very interesting problem in book selec- 
tion was worked out by the class last term— 
the selection of $250 worth of books for a 


was one of 


was 


small library in South Carolina which had 
been recently burned out. The list included 
juvenile and adult books, reference books, 


fiction and non-fiction, and to secure a fairly 
representative, well-rounded collection for the 
money made a problem of unusual value 

In response to a call for volunteers to work 
in connection with the proposed military cen- 
sus of New York State, the students have 
offered their services for duty Saturdays dur- 
ing May under Miss Gooch’s leadership 

The entrance examinations for the class of 
1918 will be held on Friday, June 1 
ApAMS RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director 
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Special lectures before the junior class since 
the last report have been given by Charles C 
Williamson, on “Municipal reference work”; 
Ernest J. Reece, on “International bibliogra- 
phies of science,” and “History of co-operative 
cataloging”; Théophile E. Comba, “Italian lit 

Franklin F. Hopper, “Book 
seniors in the school and college 
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library course and the advanced reference and 
cataloging course have had lessons in Italian 
by Prof. Théophile E. Comba. Special lec- 
tures before the seniors in the administration 
course were given by Frederick C. Hicks, on 
“Library publicity’; and by Edmund L. 
Pearson, on “Library publications.” 
FACULTY 

Mr. Root addressed the annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Library Association, Feb. 28, 
on “Modern possibilities of the new library” ; 
was one of the speakers at the New York 
Library Club, March 8, on “Standardization 
and certification”; and spoke informally to 
the training class of the Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 23. 

Miss Sutliff and Miss Handerson, with two 
of the juniors, represented the school at the 
Atlantic City meeting, March 2 and 3. 

SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

Miss Sutliff and Miss Handerson enter- 
tained the faculty and the juniors by a Val- 
entine party at Miss Sutliff’s home, Feb. 16 

The seniors held a “track meet” on Satur- 
day evening, March 10, to which the faculty 
and juniors were invited. Refreshments were 
served. 

The alumni “open house” was held at the 
school Monday evening, March 12, with a 
good attendance. 

The Albany Library School visited the New 
York Public Library and the school on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, April 3 and 4, and was en- 
tertained at tea by the school on Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Anderson, Miss Rose and 
many Albany graduates in the Central Build- 
ing were invited guests. 

THE SPRING TRIP 

Several innovations marked the annual 
spring trip. By condensing the examination 
period and by a reduction of one day in the 
length of the trip, a vacation of five days 
was provided, before beginning the work of 
the spring term. In each city visited, sight- 
seeing automobiles were employed which took 
the party with a minimum of inconvenience 
directly to the libraries to be inspected and 
more libraries were thus seen. As few of the 
students had visited Washington, Saturday 
and Sunday were utilized for general sight- 
seeing. The trip to Mount Vernon on Satur- 
day afternoon was particularly delightful. The 
itinerary included Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Agnes McClure, junior, 1912, has accepted 
a position with The H. W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Mrs. Maude Durlin Merritt, junior, 1912, 
has been transferred from Hamilton Fish 
branch to the reference cataloging department 

Elizabeth Baldwin, 1913, has resigned her 
position with the Longmans, Green Company 
and is at present taking a course in stenogra- 
phy. 

Gertrude Olmsted, 1913, has resigned her 
position with the American Museum of 
Safety. 

Marguerite Entler, junior, 1913, has been 
appointed librarian of the Washington High 
School, Portland, Oregon. 

Theodore M. Avé-Lallemant, junior, 1914, 
secretary of the research department of the 
National Americanization Committee, has re- 
turned to New York after five months’ leave 
of absence to serve as research assistant in 
the Division of Immigrant Education, Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Rachel Beall, tors, has been trans- 
ferred from the 125th street branch to St 
Agnes Branch as first assistant. 

Dorothy Rogers, 1915, has resigned her po- 
sition in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
to accept the position of high school libra- 
rian in Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Alice F. Rupp, rors, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the New Rochelle Public Library and 
has been appointed assistant at Tremont 
branch, the New York Public Library. 

Ralph Gossage, partial student, 1915, who 
left the school to engage in relief work in 
Holland, has returned to this country. He 
accepted a position in the reference depart- 
ment of The New York Public Library, but 
after serving a few months was called to his 
home by the serious illness of his father. He 
writes from Oskaloosa, Iowa, that he recently 
spoke to seven hundred high school students 
in Ottunwa on the subject of his work in 
Holland and libraries visited in England 

Grace Cook, junior, 1916, has resigned her 
position in The New York Public Library to 
become assistant in the Engineering Library 
of Columbia University. 

Azariau S. Roor, Principal 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN LIBRAR) 

SCHOOL 

The field practice period came to a close 
March 28 and the spring quarter commenced 
April 3, after a brief recess. Two delightful 
lectures were given by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
literary editor of the New York Times, the 
first on “American poets of to-day” on the 
evening of April 5, in Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Library School and open to 
the faculty and students of the university and 
townspeople, bringing together an audience of 
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600 or more. She spoke again to the school 
the following morning on “Contemporary lyric 
poets of America.” 

Caroline Burnite visited the school on April 
10 and 11 and spoke on “Children’s work in 
Cleveland” and the Training Class for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians 

Marion Humble, an instructor in the school 
and visitor for the commission since August, 
1613, presented her resignation in March, to 
accept the position of acting library editor for 
the Detroit Public Library. Miss Humble 
taught the courses in loan administration and 
children’s work in the school. She reorgan- 
ized and enlarged the course in _ children’s 
work, adding especially study and practice in 
story-telling and reviews for children’s books 
In connection with her instruction and field 
work, she edited a new edition of the “Sug 
gestive list for children’s books” and was a 
constant contributor to the Wisconsin Bulle- 
tin. She will be greatly missed by her asso- 
ciates in the school and the librarians of the 
state. 

Miss Humble’s resignation taking effect 
April 15, necessitated rearrangement of the 
schedule, since she completed the lectures in 
children’s work before her departure. The 
other courses of the spring term will be given 
without change. Conferences on field work 
occupied much of the attention of the class 
during the opening weeks. 

At the Phi Beta Kappa election in April, 
two students in the Library School classes 
were honored by the society—Vivian Swerig, 
senior in the joint course, and Margaret Stauf 
fer, senior taking the course for teacher- 
librarian. 

A luncheon was given for Miss Rittenhouse 
at the new café in the State Capitol Building, 
during her visit to the school. In honor of 
Miss Carpenter and Miss Humble, Miss Ha- 
zeltine entertained the faculty at a breakfast, 
April 1. Miss Humble was also entertained 
by the class, and on April 12 Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester gave a party for her, inviting faculty 
and students. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Ruth Knowlton, 1909, has been appointed to 
a position in the library of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington. She has been 
assistant librarian in the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
State Normal School for several years 

Florence Fisher, 1913, children’s librarian in 
the Eau Claire (Wis.) Public Library, has 
accepted a similar position in Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

Lucius H. Cannon, 1914, is serving as acting 
reference librarian in the Racine (Wis.) Pub- 
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lic Library, during the leave of absence of 
Lillian Jones, 1909, the reference librarian 

Leona L. Clark, 1915, has been appointed 
to a position in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, beginning 
work April 20. She has been employed in 
the Wisconsin Civil Service Commission for 
the past year. Both of these positions were 
won in civil service examinations 

Laura J. Gage, 1915, accepted the position 
as assistant in charge of stations in the Supe- 
rior (Wis.) Public Library beginning in 
March. Since graduation she has been in the 
cataloging and reference department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library 

Sophia Hall, 1916, completed work for her 
bachelor’s degree at the university at the end 
of the first semester in February, and was 
appointed assistant in the Platteville (Wis.) 
State Normal School Library, March 1. 

Juliet Lawrence, 1916, joined the staff of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library, March 1, re 
signing her position in the Duluth ( Minn.) 
Public Library 

Mary Emocene Hazevtine, Preceptor 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


The course in book binding given by Ger 
trude Stiles, supervisor of the binding depart 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, began 
March 21 and will continue for ten weeks, 
with practical work in binding and repair of 
books. In the book selection course, lectures 
have been given by Virginia E. Graeff of the 
Cleveland Art School on “Books of the fine 
arts,” and by Prof. C. C. Arbuthnot, head of 
the economics department of Adelbert Col- 
lege, W. R. U., on books on “Economics.” In 
the library administration course, Miss East- 
man’s lectures on “Library buildings and fur- 
niture” have continued Bessie Sargeant 
Smith, supervisor of the smaller branches and 
high school libraries of the Cleveland Public 
Library, gave one lecture on “High school 
libraries”; and Carl P. P. Vitz, second vice- 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library, gave 
a lecture on “Printing and proof-reading.” In 
the public library and community welfare 
course, Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, spoke on 
the work of the federation in its contact 
with human problems 

Other lectures given during the month have 
been those on “Parliamentary practice,” by 
Mrs. C. S. Selover, of Cleveland, parliamen- 
tarian of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; “The history and field of the A. L. 
A.” by George B. Utley, secretary of the 
A. L. A.; and “County libraries,” by Joseph 
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L. Wheeler, librarian, Reuben McMillan 
Free Library of Youngstown. 

Nellie C. White, for many years secretary 
of the school, now executive secretary of 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., was a wel- 
come caller at the school while on a brief 
visit to her family in Cleveland. 

Before the close of the school for the 
Easter vacation, the students entertained at 
a very pleasant Easter party. 

Auice S. Tyrer, Director 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Visits have been made recently to the North 
End branch of the Boston Public Library and 
to the store of the Curtis and Cameron Com- 
pany. The latter had not previously been on 
the Library School schedule for visits, but 
this year the firm courteously permitted the 
library economy class to come in two groups 
to see the Copley prints and the Medici prints, 
in connection with their study of the use of 
pictures in libraries. 

Visiting lecturers for the month have been: 
J. Maud Campbell, of the Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission, who spoke on 
“Work with foreigners”; John A. Lowe, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Advertising” ; 
and Margaret Kneil, librarian of the Somer- 
ville High School Library, who spoke in the 
course on high school libraries. 

The spring recess occurred March 22- 
April 3. 

The college as a whole has offered its serv- 
ices to the Committee of Public Safety ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and steps are being taken to mobilize 
the effective forces of Simmons, of under- 
graduates, graduates and faculty. Circulars 
will be sent to each graduate to ascertain 
what kind of service she could and would 
render the country at need, and the Library 
School will index the retarns under type of 
service. 

GRADUATE NOTES 

Isabelle Chaffin, 1915, has been put in charge 
of the library of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Margaret Sinclair, 1917, is doing temporary 
work in the Williams College Library. 

Clara Beetle, 1914, has been appointed cata- 
loger at Northwestern University. 

Florence Finley, 1906, is assistant in the 
library of the Arthur D. Little Company, 
Boston. 

Louise Hoxie, 1913-14, has been appointed 
senior assistant in the Detroit Public Library. 

Marian Cross, 1915, is resigning from the 


library of Clark University to take a year's 
rest. 
June RicHarpson Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The school opened for the third term 
April 9. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, lectured on “Co-op- 
eration of the public library with other social 
agencies” and the “St. Louis Public Library,” 
March 19. 

March 28 the school had the pleasure of 
hearing a lecture on “Ballads” by Cecil J 
Sharp, director of the English Folk-dance 
Society, London, England. Mr. Sharp spent 
some time in the Appalachian Mountains tak- 
ing down old ballads as they are still sung by 
the people. He considers we have a store- 
house of valuable material here in America 
where the ballads have been preserved in a 
purer form than in England. 

Miss Carrie E. Scott, organizer for the In- 
diana Library Commission, gave a course of 
seven lectures on the “Administration of small 
libraries,” April 9-13. 

The following courses are scheduled for the 
spring term: Administration of small libra- 
ries, bookbinding, book selection, cataloging, 
departmental routine, order work, parliamen 
tary law, preparation of copy for the printer, 
printing, public speaking, round table, semi- 
nar for periodical review, story-telling. 

ALUMNAE 

Grace Endicott, 1910, has been appointed 
first assistant in the children’s department, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Ethel Sevin, 1909, has, owing to illness in 
her family, resigned her position of children’s 
librarian in the Brooklyn Public Library 

SaraH C. N. Boscte, Principal 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Adelaide R. Hasse is to give a course of 
four lectures before the Syracuse University 
Library School during May. Miss Hasse’s 
first lecture will cover the “Place of catalog- 
ing of documents in general library work” 
and this will be followed by a discussion of 
their cataloging from a consideration of their 
historical, type, and international relations. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

During the past month Laura Hammond, 

librarian of the Georgia School of Technol- 

ogy, gave two lectures to the school on the 

“Administration of a college library.” The 

lectures were followed by a visit to the Tech 
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library, which was inspected under the guid- 
ance of Miss Hammond. 

The class also visited the State Library and 
the legislative reference division of the State 
Library during the month. 

At the close of the course on the history 
of printing the students visited the printing 
establishment of Foote and Davies, where 
they had all the processes of printing demon- 
strated to them. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott gave her regular 
course on work with children March 19-3I. 
On Thursday afternoon, March 29, the school 
presented Mrs. Scott in a story-telling re- 
cital, to which a number of guests were in- 
vited. After the recital an informal reception 
was held. 

Dr. Crenshaw, professor of modern lan- 
guages at the Georgia School of Technology, 
started on April 10 a course of twelve lectures 
on elementary Spanish. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Director 
LOS ANGI LES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

In March, Irene Warren gave a course of 
Sve lectures on school libraries, to students 
in the Training School and school librarians 
in Los Angeles and vicinity. As Miss War- 
ren’s class included so many with school li- 
brary experience, the discussion following 
each lecture was animated and most helpful 
to the less experienced members. 

The series of lectures on county libraries 
was given as usual by Mary Jones in the Los 
Angeles County Free Library, where students 
were privileged to study in detail the meth- 
ods of the largest county library in the state. 

The annual visit to the Long Beach Public 
Library made an enjoyable break in the school 
routine. After the tour of inspection Miss 
Brown and her staff, with characteristic Cali- 
fornia hospitality, presented each student with 
a corsage bouquet. On leaving the library, 
students were conducted to a quiet spot on 
the beach where Miss Gladys Hanna, a Long 
Beach member of the class, was hostess at a 
delightful picnic luncheon. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Beth Pasko, 1916, has recently accepted a 
temporary position as assistant in the Palo 
Alto (California) Public Library. 

Occasional letters from Louis Galantiere, 
class of 1915, who is in the employ of A. 
Kroch & Co., Chicago, indicate that he finds 
his knowledge of library methods useful to 
him in the book trade. Mr. Galantiere is the 
second member of his class to choose the 
commercial phase of work with books, the 


other being Edna Williams, who was selected 

for her position in Dawson’s Book Store (Los 

Angeles) because of her library training 
Tueopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

The summer school will be maintained from 
June 25 to Aug. II. The teachers will be 
Joseph F. Daniels, librarian at Riverside; 
Alice M. Butterfield and Lillian L. Dickson 
of the library staff; Julia E. Elliott, head of 
“The Indexers” of Chicago; Helen Evans, 
assistant librarian of the State Normal School 
at San José; W. Elmo Reavis, head of the 
Pacific Library Binding Company; and Ade- 
line B. Zachert, in charge of the work with 
children and schools in Rochester, N. Y 

Other lectures and other subjects wi 
clude the high school and junior college 
ries and others not yet ready for announce- 
ment. Office filing and indexing, given in win 
ter school, may be given in summer school 
if a sufficient number require it and give no- 
tice to us in time for necessary arrangements. 
it is offered principally for olfce clerks and 
stenographers, but 25 library students took 
the course of 12 lectures during the winter 
school. 

Entrance requirements for the short courses 
are not those for the long course of eleven 
months, but it is recommended that the can- 
didates have some library experience. 

A general fee of $35 is paid in advance or 
upon registration for more than two subjects ; 
for two subjects it is $25, and for one subject 
$18. Students taking catalog courses pay $2 
extra for cards and materials. Students in 
binding pay $2 extra for materials 

A certificate of attendance and satisfactory 
work is signed in subjects passed by teachers 
and by the board of directors 
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DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY —~TRAINING CLASS 
The Denver Public Library commenced its 
fifth training class on the rth of April. A 
minimum of high school education is required 
for registration and actual admission to the 
class is by competitive examination. With 
the opening of four more new branch library 
buildings in Denver and extension of service 
by means of deposit stations and schools, more 
employes are needed to carry on the con- 
stantly increasing volume of work and young 
women are accepted for training who later 
will fill the positions of general assistants. 
Sixteen young women took the examina- 
tion, which consisted of questions in history, 
literature, current events, and general infor- 
mation. Qualifications varied from high 
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school course to university degree, and of the 
sixteen, eleven were admitted for training. 
The course will last nine months, with in- 
struction and class-room work five mornings 
of the week and practice in the various de- 
partments of the library during the later hours 
of the day and on Saturdays. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 

The seventh annual summer session of the 
University of Illinois Library School will be- 
gin June 18, and continue for six weeks, using 
the ample quarters and equipment of the Li- 
brary School. The principal instructors are 
Ethel Bond and Sabra W. Vought, of the 
Library School faculty, and Eva Cloud, libra- 
rian of the Kewanée (Ill.) Puble Library. 

Many incidental advantages accrue to the 
students of the summer session of the Library 
School because of its connection with the uni- 
versity summer session; among these are gen- 
eral lectures, concerts, social gatherings and 
trips to points of local interest. Every effort 
is made by the university authorities to render 
the summer session a source of inspiration as 
well as of instruction. 

The summer session of the Library School 
is intended primarily for Illinois librarians, 
who wish the training but who are unable to 
take a regular library school course. Appli- 
cants must have graduated from a high school, 
and must be engaged in library work, either 
as librarian, library assistant or teacher libra- 
rian. No fee is required of students register- 
ing from Illinois libraries ; students from other 
states pay a fee of $12.00. 

For a circular, giving fuller information, ad- 
dress the Director of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 

P. L. Winpsor 


INDIANA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION— 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

COURSE FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 

The Public Library Commission is offering 
a three weeks free course to teachers in 
charge of school libraries and to school libra- 
rians, to be held at Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, from June 28-July 18. The course is 
to consist of the elements of library work: 
cataloging, classification, shelf list, reference 
books, children’s literature, book selection for 
schools, loan system, preparation of books, ac- 
cession records and administration of a school 
library. The expenses of room and board 
which may be found in Irvington and of sup- 
plies for the course will make the total cost 
for the three weeks not over $25. At the 
same time other summer school courses will 
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be in session at Butler College which will be 
open to those taking the library course. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 

Another course from June 28 to Aug. 8 is 
being offered to a limited number of regular 
librarians. 

1. Only those are admitted who are under 
definite appointment to permanent library po 
sitions for at least one year after the comple- 
tion of the course 

2. A high-school diploma will be required 
of all candidates for a certificate from the 
commission, except in rare cases, when those 
having had equivalent education will be taken 
as special students. 

3. Those having had no library experience 
must serve at least four weeks in a well or 
ganized library, unless excused by the school 
director. 

4. A certain amount of reading is required 
for admission. 

5. Application blanks, furnished by the Pub- 
lic Library Commission, must be filled out 
and signed with a recommendation from a 
member of the local library board. Applica 
tions will not be received after June 1 

The course of 86 lessons includes cataloging, 
classification, book selection, reference, work 
with children, accession, mechanical pro- 
cesses, order, trade bibliography, book num 
bers, shelf list, loan system, administration and 
seminar. 

Instruction will be given by Henry N. San 
born, Carrie E. Scott, Elizabeth C. Ronan 
Elizabeth Ohr, of the commission staff, and 
one or two other instructors to be announced 
later. 

Pass cards will be given after each course 
has been successfully completed, and certifi 
cates will be issued after one year’s successful 
library experience to those having met all re- 
quirements of the summer school. 

The instruction is free to residents of In- 
diana. The cost of supplies and text books 
will be about $10, and room and board for the 
six weeks $31 to $36. Students will be ac- 
commodated in the college building, located 
on the campus 

In addition to these two courses the special 
two weeks’ course for advanced students 
given by Miss Flora B. Roberts of Pottsville, 
Pa., is offered as usual. 

All inquiries and applications, for both 
courses, should be addressed to Henry N. 
Sanborn, 104 State House, Indianapolis. 

IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 

TRAINING 

The State University of lowa announces the 

sixteenth annual session of the lowa Summer 
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School for Library Training. Harriet E. 
Howe, head instructor of Western Reserve 
Library School, will direct the work. The 
course given this year, while still keeping the 
public library in mind, will also aim to be 
helpful to high school librarians. The dom- 
inant idea thruout the course will be the rela- 
tion of the library and the school. Blanche 
V. Watts, of the New York State Library 
School, will give the courses in cataloging and 
reference work. The course in children’s lit- 
erature, extending over the last three weeks 
of the session, will be presented by Grace 
Shellenberger, librarian of state institutions 
in Iowa. Application for full information in 
regard to the course should be made to Miss 
Jane E. Roberts, librarian, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Reviews 


Jewett, Axtce Lourse. Official publications 
of the state of New York relating to its 
history as colony and state. 62 p. O. 1917 
(New York State Library, Bibliography bul- 
letin 59.) 

A list of material relating specifically to the 
narrative and political history of New York as 
colony and state, which has been published by 
the authority of the state from 1777 thru 1912. 

The main arrangement is alphabetical, under 
a dozen or more subjects, the subject arrange- 
ment alphabetical by author except where a 
chronological arrangement seems more ad- 
vantageous. Author entry is under personal 
name whenever it appears and the official 
nature of the publication is indicated by refer- 
ence to the department report of which it 
forms a part and to the collected legislative 
documents. When no personal name appears 
entry is under the issuing office. The careful 
references to series and volume and number of 
New York legislative documents will give this 
bulletin special reference value in libraries 
maintaining sets of New York collected docu- 
ments. 

Many of the items noted are for sale by the 
State Library at prices indicated. 

Tue camera as historian; a handbook to 
photographic record work for those who 
use a camera and for survey or record socie- 
ties. By H. D. Gower, L. Stanley Jast, and 
W. W. Topley. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd., 1916. 259p. illus. 6s.n 
This book will be full of suggestions to 

librarians who are making collections of local 

history material, since such collections must 
inevitably include much pictorial matter. The 
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authors have all had experience in handling 
the material of which they write, and the 
book is full of illustrations of apparatus, 
labels and record forms, methods of mounting 
and filing 

Of special value to librarians are the chap- 
ters on The mounting, labeling, and storage 
of survey photographs, The classification, 
guiding, and indexing of survey photographs, 
Detailed subject classification for a county 
collection of survey photographs, Populariz 
ing the work of a survey (with suggestions 
for lectures, exhibitions, and expeditions), and 
Acquisition of existing material 

The authors have not hesitated to mention 
the names of particular firms from whom 
special supplies or equipment may be ob- 
tained, but this feature will necessarily be of 
less value to American readers than the nu 
merous descriptions and diagrams of inex- 
pensive homemade apparatus which has been 
tested and found both simple and satisfactory 

F. A. H 

Recent French literature, compiled by Sarah 

Graham Bowerman. A. L. A. Publishing 

Board, 1916. 41 p 

As an answer to the repeated requests for 
lists of books in foreign languages suitable 
for a public library comes Mrs. Bowerman’s 
annotated list of recent French literature 
The list contains about 300 titles, the larger 
part being fiction. Each title is followed by 
a short annotation, giving a brief suggestion 
of the type of the book, and just enough of 
the plot to arouse the interest of the would- 
be reader. There is little attempt at literary 
criticism on the part of the compiler. Anatole 
France receives the most of this sort of at- 
tention and I fancy a good many critics would 
object to the classification of “La révolte des 
anges” as his masterpiece 

As is stated in the preface, the difference 
between French and American standards is 
so great, that the list was a hard one to 
select and should be commended for its ex- 
clusions as well as its inclusions. However, 
there are a few names which should be added. 
No list, however small, to be representative 
of contemporary French drama, should leave 
out the names of Maurice Donnay and Fran- 
cois de Curel. Maurice Donnay is a member 
of the Academy and is one of the foremost 
among French dramatists of to-day. While 
he has written later plays, “Le retour de 
Jérusalem” is probably the best known and 
strongest of his productions up to this time. 
It illustrates the inevitable incompatibility of 
two persons of different race, religion and 
temperament. Curel’s problem plays rank 
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with those of Brieux and representative ex- 
amples are “Le repas de lion,” a socialistic 
study, and “La nouvelle idole,” dealing with a 
question of medical ethics. 

Another delightful little play which might 
be added is “Un bon petit diable,” by Rose- 
mond Gerard (Mme. Edmond Rostand) and 
her son, Maurice Rostand, published by Jilus- 
tration in 1912. It is a charming little fairy 
play, pleasing alike to children and grown 
people who have not forgotten their child- 
hood. It was translated and played with 
great success in this country two years ago. 

It might be interesting to those who enjoy 
Myriam Harry’s two books, “La conquéte de 
Jérusalem” and “La petite fille de Jérusalem,” 
to know that in both cases the father is 
drawn from Mme. Harry’s own father. He 
was a Polish Jew named Shapiro, who was a 
celebrated antiquarian and sold many old 
tablets to the British Museum, among them 
being some leather strips purporting to be 
texts of the Penteteuch antedating anything 
found up to that time. They were afterwards 
proved to be forgeries, tho it was never de- 
finitely proved that Shapiro himself was the 
forger. The books are an apology for his life. 

The list will be of great value to any Amer- 
ican library interested in contemporary 
French literature, both as a basis for selec- 
tion of books for purchase, and also as a 
guide to readers. It is to be hoped that its 
reception will warrant Mrs. Bowerman in 


preparing a supplement. 
Ora M. 


GertrupeE Burrorp. The British 
Museum Library. London, Grafton & Co.; 
White Plains, N. Y.. H. W. Wilson Co., 
1916. 231 p. 58.3 $1.25. 

I am glad to see in print this book, the man- 
uscript of which I had the pleasure of reading 
several years ago. The fact that the authori- 
ties at the Museum speak highly of the work 
is pretty good proof as to its soundness of 
fact and workmanship. As considerable at- 
tention has within the past few years been 
given in these columns to the history of the 
British Museum, | shall devote the space at 
my disposal to the latter part of the book be- 
fore us, treating of the Catalog and the Sub- 
ject Index 

The difficulties encountered in the making 
of the General Catalog of the Printed Books 
in the British Museum form an interesting 
chapter in library history. There being noth- 
ing that has ever been the subject of human 
thought, the result of human activity, or the 
object of human observation, effort, wonder 
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or speculation, that has not been written of 
in books, it is obvious, says Miss Rawlings, 
that the classification of a comprehensive 1j- 
brary is practically equivalent to a classifica- 
tion of everything that has ever come within 
man’s mental grasp. The mind that can take a 
bird's-eye view of the whole may well feel at a 
loss, when starting a classification of subjects, 
as to how best to solve even the question 
of where to begin. Some systems of clas- 
sification begin with God and work down- 
wards; others with Man or with lower forms 
of life, and work upwards. In the Melbourne 
library the classification begins with Spong 
as the simplest of multicellular beings; in 
British Museum Library the classification 
scheme begins with Theology. The broad 


groups of the British Museum classification 


Art 
Bibliography 
Literature 


Biography 
Genealogy 

Periodicals 

The difficulties of a classed catalog wer: 
long ago recognized by the Museum authori 
ties. The Museum library catalog is arranged 
mainly, tho not exclusively, under the names 
of authors. Had the classed catalog planned 
in 1825 been carried out, it would sooner or 
later have become obsolete and required thoro 
revision. The first catalog of the Museum 
was published in two folio volumes in 17587 
In 1807 work was begun on the revision of 
this catalog and the new edition was published 
in seven octavo volumes, dated 1813-19. In 
1825 the Rev. T. H. Horne published his “Out- 
lines for the classification of a library” which 
were adopted by the trustees of the Museum 
and a classed catalog according to Horne’s sys 
tem was in preparation for some seven years 
and then abandoned in 1834 when the trustees 
ordered the compilation of a new alphabetical 
catalog. This work was interrupted during 
the following two years by necessary re- 
searches required by the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the affairs of the Museum. The question of 
the catalog was one of the things considered 
by the committee. Witnesses testified that all 
such catalogs of manuscript as the Cottonian, 
Harleian, King’s and Additional Manuscripts 
were very defective; that the Arundel Catalog 
was very good and the Lansdowne Catalog 
very fair. The majority seemed strongly in 
favor of a classed catalog of printed books 
as against an author catalog, and John Mur- 
ray was so convinced of the desirability of 
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and ready sale for such a work that he stated 
his willingness to publish it at his own expense 
if the Museum would supply the copy. Baber, 
the Keeper of Printed Books, was of the opin- 
jon that the author catalog was likely to be the 
most useful, but that both it and the classed 
catalog were desirable. Panizzi maintained 
that an author catalog was of “essential im- 
portance” and that it was impossible to make 
4 good classed catalog. He had never heard 
of any two persons agreeing on the plan of 
such a work. 

In 1838 the trustees decided not only to 
make but also to print a catalog along the 
lines of the one of 1813-19 which should in- 
clude every book in the library up to the close 
of 1839. Panizzi felt strongly opposed to 
printing, but the trustees overruled his objec- 
tions, affirmed their “fixed determination” to 
proceed to print and instructed him to draw 
up a plan. Panizzi obeyed instructions and in 
1839, with the assistance of four colleagues, 
he drew up the famous Ninety-One Rules as 
a basis for the work on the new catalog. While 
showing in their framers a remarkable com- 
bination of far-sightedness, experience and 
wide understanding of cataloging, yet these 
rules, when they came to be applied in prac 
tice, were found insufficient and some supple- 
mentary clauses were added. They were privt- 
ed on the preliminary leaves of the 1841 cata- 
log, with the supplementary portions in 
‘talics, and were printed separately in 1900 
and again in 1912. 

The first volume of the new catalog, pur- 
porting to contain all entries under A, appeared 
in July, 1841, and was the only one published. 
As the work on the other letters proceeded the 
shortcomings of this first volume became more 
and more manifest. Critics arose on all sides, 
but none of them seemed to grasp the diffi- 
culties of the task nor to appreciate Panizzi’s 
desire to produce a thoro piece of work. He 
alone appears to have realized clearly what the 
catalog of a great library could be and should 
be. By 1846 the catalog of 1813-19 had grown 
thru manuscript additions to forty-eight folio 
volumes. Another parliamentary commission 
sat in 1848 to inquire into the constitution 
and management of the British Museum and 
in its report, published in 1850, they gave it 
as their opinion that the trustees were ill-ad- 
vised in their attempt to print the catalog and 
they concurred in the decision to suspend 
printing. 

In order to take care of the rapid accumula- 
tion of new entries for current accessions, it was 
decided in 1849 that each new entry should be 
written on a movable slip and not on the leaves 


on the interleaved copy of the 1813-19 printed 
catalog. The slips were pasted lightly on the 
leaf and shifted as new ones came in and so 
a strictly alphabetical order could be pre- 
served. The catalog was expanded into 150 
volumes and placed in the reading-room for 
public use in 1850 Four copies of each slip 
were made by the “carbonic” process. Three 
were for staff and reading-room use; the 
fourth was carefully laid aside in boxes, and 
arranged according to the position of the 
books on the shelves. The “fourth slips” to- 
day form a shelf-list which is in official use 

By 1880 the slip catalog filled nearly 3000 
volumes, some of which were almost too heavy 
to lift. Sir Edward Bond, the Principal Li 
brarian, was heartily in favor of reducing this 
accumulation to print. In 1881 the printing of 
the catalog was begun under the editorship ot 
Dr. Richard Garnett, who was succeeded in 
1800 by A. W. K. Miller. An annual sum 
was allotted for the gradual convers:on of the 
manuscript catalog into a printed one on con- 
dition that the money be applied to reme lying 
defects and reducing the most unwieldy vol- 
umes to print. Therefore some of the later 
letters were printed before the earlier. Hada 
lump sum _ been granted the whole work 
might have been put in hand at once and com 
pleted much earlier, instead of being carried 
out slowly and piecemeal. Copies for sub 
scribers and for use outside the Museurr 
were printed in double columns, but copies 
for reading-room and staff use were printed 
one column to a page, on stout paper and 
bound up with guards allowing for interleav- 
ing. The object was to provide for an indefi- 
nite number of future accessions. Lists of 
accessions are printed from time to time. Cop- 
ies of these lists are cut up into single entries 
and inserted in the blank columns of the 
interleaved catalog. This interleaved catalog 
is in triplicate—a blue, a red and a green copy, 
according to their bindings 

The interleaved General Catalogue now fills 
over 1000 volumes, C yntaining in round num 
bers upwards of 4,700,000 entries. It is in 
the main an author catalog, but anonymous 
works or those published under pseudonyms 
of more than one word, are entered under the 
most important word in the title, and the au- 
thor’s name, when known, is added in square 
brackets. There are also important class- 
headings, like “Academies,” “Directories,” 
“Encyclopedias,” “Ephemerides” (almanacs 
and_ kindred publications ), “Liturgies,” and 
“Perjodical publications 

The catalog, which is always complete, will 
never be finished. A projected reissue of it 
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has had to be indefinitely postponed as a war 
economy. 

“What is the best guide to Madeira?” was 
the first question asked Dr. G. K. Fortescue 
when he became superintendent of the Read- 
ing Room in 1884. He was able to answer off- 
hand that Brown’s Guide was the standard 
work on Madeira, but he could not give 
Brown’s initials, nor did he know whether it 
was Browne with an ¢ or Brown without an e. 
The entries in the catalog under Brown filled 
two volumes. On the same day he was asked 
for books on Bulgaria, on Cremation, on Dis- 
eases of sheep, and on Land-tenure in Scot- 
land—and usually the readers wanted the 
latest books on these subjects. The lack of 
any kind of a subject catalog was thus con- 
stantly brought home to Dr. Fortescue and he 
therefore planned to help such readers by 
supplying them with a subject index. To this 
he set certain hard and fast limits: dealing 
only with works published between January, 
1880, and August, 1885, and omitting novels, 
plays, poems and miscellaneous essays. The 
Index was not at first intended for publica 
tion but its value was so obvious that it was 
printed by order of the trustees in 1886. In 
1891 a second volume, dealing with books of 
the years 1885-90, was published, and in 1897 
a third volume covering the years 1891-95. In 
1902-03 the Index was issued in a new edi- 
tion, brought down to the year 1900, and con- 
taining about 155,000 subject entries in one 
alphabet, with press marks. Supplements 
were published in 1906 and i911. By 
means of numerous cross-references the In- 
dex is very easy to consult and its usefulness 
is unbounded. It forms the completest guide 
available for modern European literature out- 
side the classes purposely excluded, and is the 
beginning of the realization of the scheme 
first outlined by Panizzi and later by Dr. 
Garnett. 

Tueopore Westey Kocn. 


Librarians 


Beicuer, Alice M., who has been assistant 
librarian in the Turner Free Library at Ran- 
dolph, Mass., since 1906, has been promoted 
to the librarianship, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. Farnham. 


Briscor, J. Potter, chief librarian of the 
Nottingham (Eng.) Public Libraries since 1868, 
has been compelled by ill health to resign his 
position. His son, Walter A. Briscoe, for 
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many years on the staff and latterly as dep- 
uty-librarian, has been unanimously elected to 
succeed him. Mr. Briscoe, Sr., is retained as 
consulting librarian, with a salary roughly 
corresponding to the normal pension allow- 
ance. 


Carpenter, Helen S., New York State Li 
brary School, 1910-11, resigned her position 
with the H. W. Wilson Company in March to 
take charge of the filing system of the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons, New York City. 


CorpINGLey, Nora, has resigned as assist- 
ant cataloger at Iowa State College, in Ames, 
because of the ill health of her mother 


Drury, Mrs. P. F. (formerly Miss Gertrude 
M. Gilbert), New York State Library School 
1911, has been appointed chief instructor of 
the new St. Louis Library School. In this 
capacity she will be the senior assistant of the 
principal, Mrs. Sawyer. She has already en- 
tered on the duties of her position and will 
assist in preparing for the first session of the 
school, which will open in October next 


Evans, George Hill, former librarian of the 
Woburn (Mass.) Public Library, who was 
elected librarian of the Somerville Public Li- 
brary to succeed Drew B. Hall, resigned, as 
sumes the duties of that position May 1. Mr 
Evans was in charge of one of the Brooklyn 
branches before going to Woburn and is 
eminently fitted for the work in Somerville 


FarNHAM, Dr. Charles C., who on March 
22 completed his 41st year as librarian of 
the Turner Free Library at Randolph, Mass., 
has resigned, his resignation taking effect on 
April 1. Dr. Farnham was appointed libra- 
rian when the library was opened on 
March 22, 1876, and each year since has re- 
ceived a reappointment. He is one of the 
oldest active librarians in the state, both in 
point of service and age. He has seen his 
library increase from 5000 volumes to 26,480 
volumes in the last report. 


Forster, Margaret, who has been an assist- 
ant at the Walpole (Mass.) Public Library 
some years, has been appointed librarian to 
fill the vacancy made by the resignation of 
Miss Phelps. 


Hawkins, Eleanor E., Pratt 1905, who has 
been studying at Chicago University for three 
years, received. her degree in February and 
has accepted the position of head cataloger 
of the Chicago Historical Society Library. 


Heyorick, Josephine S., Pratt 1894, until 
recently librarian of the Pequot Library at 
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Southport, was married recently to the Rev 
W. H. Holman of Southport 


Hucues, Howard L., librarian of the Tren- 
ton Public Library, was married April 26 to 


Ethel Mary McKee of Trenton, N. J 


Jenxs, E. W., New York State Library 
School, 1903, has been engaged by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross National Association in New 
York City to work on the card and book rec- 
ords in which are registered those applicants 
who seek work in connection with the present 
war activities 

Keep, Mrs. Robert P. (Elizabeth V. Hale), 
New York State Library School, 1894-95, died 
very suddenly on March 28. Since 1903 Mrs. 
Keep had been principal of the Porter School 
for Girls at Farmington, Ct. Her active 
library career dates back to the period pre- 
vious to her marriage in 1897. For more than 
ten years she was librarian and treasurer of 
the Circulating Library at Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., and was also connected with several 
other libraries for short periods 


Kiacer, Karoline, is now librarian of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in place of 
M. Alice Matthews, resigned. 


Lecter, Henry Eduard, has compiled in a 
short volume, entitled “Walt Whitman: yes- 
terday and to-day,” an anthology of the criti- 
cism, both blame and praise, which appeared 
from the publication of Whitman’s first poems 
up to the present time. Mr. Legler’s references 
include periodical reviews, press notices and 
apostrophes addressed to the poet. The lim- 
ited edition is attractively presented in hand- 
made paper by the Brothers of the Book, 
Chicago. 

McCoy, Helen R., New York State Library 
School, 1912-13, has been substituting tem- 
porarily at the Carnegie Library of Houston, 
Texas. 


MattuHews, M. Alice, formerly of the U. S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has assumed the 
librarianship of the Institute for Governmen 
tal Research, located on Connecticut avenue, 
between H and I streets, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Reece, Ernest J., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Library School of the New York 
Public Library, and will assume his duties 
Sept. 1. As stated in the Liprary JOURNAL 
of last September, Mr. Root could take the 
principalship for the current year only, having 
a year’s leave ot absence from his position as 
librarian of Oberlin College. Mr. Reece 
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rraduated in 1903 from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland; was enrolled as a student 
in the Western Reserve Library School in the 
fall of 1904, and received his certificate as a 
member of the first class in June, 1905. Then, 
for one vear he was assistant in the refer- 
ence department of the Cleveland Public 
Library, doing, incidentally, some work with 
home libraries in one of the foreign sections 
In the fall of 19006 he resigned 


of the city. 
to enter Oberlin Theological Seminary, where 
he studied for two years, and at the same 


time taught in the night school for foreigners 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. at South Lorain, 
Ohio. An opportunity then came to organize 
the library at Oahu College, Honolulu, and 
he spent the years 1908-11 in establishing it 
in its new building. In 1912 he became an 
instructor in the University of Illinois Library 
School, where he taught the courses in federal 
documents, state, city and foreign documents, 
bibliographical institutions, trade bibliography, 
library buildings, and special libraries, as well 
as those relating to several minor phases of 
administration; had direction of the practice 
work, and accompanied the school on inspec- 
tion trips. For four years he was also in 
joint charge of the summer session, and 
taught reference, book-selection, and admin 
istrative topics. While at the University of 
Illinois he pursued graduate study in political 
science, and published for the assistance of 
reference workers a handbook entitled “State 
documents for libraries,” and for the use of 
the smaller Illinois libraries a brief biblio- 
graphy called “Selected Illinois documents.” 
He also contributed to the American Journal 
of Sociology a study entitled “Race mingling 
in Hawaii,” and to the Liprary JOURNAL an 
article entitled “The libraries of Hawaii.” He 
has been for two years secretary of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, and has served for 
one year on its legislative committee 


Ricu, Mrs. Martha N., formerly librarian 
at the State Normal School in Hyannis, Mass., 
will conduct library conferences at the summer 


session of the Normal school, July 10 to 
Aug. 10. 
Scuneiwer, Rebecca, B. L. S. New York 


State Library School, 1914, was married to 
Charles A. Waxman of Seattle on April 5 


Tepper, Henry R., secretary and librarian of 
of the London Athenzum, was married Dec. 
12, 1916, at the parish church of St. Alban 
the Martyr, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, to Violet, 
voungest daughter of the late Frederick H. 
Anns, of Hammersmith 
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VERMONT 

Washington. The town of Washington has 
accepted the offer of Ira C. Calef to build a 
granite library structure. One of the most 
commanding sites in the village has been 
selected for the building, a corner lot pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Calef a year or 
two ago, and the construction will be pushed 
to as early a completion as possible. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The bill to exempt library employes from 
the civil service was given teave to withdraw 
by the public service committee with the con- 
sent of the petitioners, and the Senate has 
accepted the report. Thus, for the time being 
at least, ends the protest of librarians over 
the state. They feared library assistants and 
underlings would be classified, thereby cutting 
off all power of choice by librarians and a con- 
sequent decline in the quality of employes. 
The Civil Service Commission insists that it 
has no intention of classifying them at pres- 
ent, however, and the petitioners, agreeing 
with the public service committee that the 
bill was needless, offered no objection to its 
quiet death. 


Cambridge. Mass. Inst. of Tech. Robert 
P. Bigelow, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 
1916.) Net increase: 3644 volumes, 630 pam- 
phlets, 138 maps; total contents: 125,355 vol- 
umes, 50,248 pamphlets. Circulation, 18,493 
(also 6844 photographs from the architectural 
department). Expenditures, $6323.93, includ- 
ing $4529.79 for books and binding, and 
$1377.01 for periodicals. In addition to the 
periodicals charged to the expenditures, the 
library received 503 current magazines. Inter- 
library loans were continued, 83 volumes be- 
ing lent and 7 borrowed from other libraries. 
The work on the Vail Library, referred to in 
the previous report as the “American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Collection,” was car- 
ried on actively during the year. The num- 
ber of books cataloged was 9612; 429 of these 
were pamphlets, making a total of 12,010 
books cataloged at the end of June, 1916. In 
connection with the dedication of the new 
buildings of the Institute, there was shown 
an exhibit of the published writings of the 
oficers and alumni. This collection, known 
as the “Tech Men’s Library,” contained about 


2000 volumes. Most of them were given by 
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their authors, but some were lent, and some 
were taken from various departmental libra- 
ries, and to these were added a small collec- 
tion which had been established for some time 
in the general library. This collection is to 
be kept intact, so far as possible, and is to be 
made a permanent feature of the new central 
library. 

Lenox. Plans for further development of 
the Lenox Library extension work have been 
made and put in operation. Boxes of books 
for the outlying schools have been selected 
and delivered to teachers, who will act as 
custodians and distributors of the books. 


Newton Centre. The library of the New- 
ton Theological Institution now contains about 
34,000 volumes, especially suited to the needs 
of theological students. The Hartshorn Me 
morial reading room is open from 8 a. m. to 
10 p. m., while the stack is open from 9 to 4 
A newspaper reading room on the lower floor 
is open from 7 in the morning. 


Northampton. A committee, appointed to 
confer with the Forbes Library trustees in 
regard to keeping the library open Sunday 
afternoons and evenings until 10 o'clock, re- 
ported Mar. 19 that, as the Clarke Library 
reading room is open Sundays, it seems ad- 
visable to omit that feature, and to demand 
next year that the Forbes Library be open 
every evening until 9 o'clock. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence. The Elmwood Boys’ Triangle 
was organized Mar. 16 for the purpose of 
collecting waste paper, such as newspapers and 
magazines, which are to be converted into 
cash to aid the work of the library. 


CONNECTICUT 
Andover. By the will of the late Elliot P. 
Skinner the town of Andover is left $so00 
for a Public Library. No other bequests were 
of a public nature. 


Bridgeport. On Apr. 2 the city council 
voted to give sites for two Carnegie branch 
libraries. 


Danbury. It was learned Mar. 24 that a 
proposition to have the Chamber of Com- 
merce move its headquarters from its present 
location to the Library Annex has been made 
by the Danbury Library. The library has 
offered to rearrange the entire ground floor 
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plans the Chamber of Com- 
and the additional 
of the 
of 


according to any 
merce may decide upon, 
inducement is offered that the name 
building will be changed to “Chamber 
Commerce Building.” 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
The bronze tablet in Miss Plum- 
mer’s memory was cast successfully and put in 
place in the Pratt Institute Library during 
April. The design is very simple, depending 
for its acceptance as a work of art upon the 


Brooklyn. 


grace of its outline, the form and arrange- 
ment of the lettering, and the extreme re- 
straint yet gentle effectiveness of the orna- 


mentation. The tablet has been placed in the 
hallway of the second floor in the bay of the 
wall arcade directly opi the top of the 
stairs. It will be kept covered until the formal 
unveiling at the time of the reunion supper of 
the Library School at Commencement. 


Clinton. Mrs. D. Willis James, of New 
York, is the donor of the library to Hamiltcn 
College, according to an announcement made 
by President Stryker. The $100,000 
building was dedicated two years ago, and 
the name had been withheld up to now. Her 
husband gave $1,000,000 to Union College. 


New York City. The Williamsbridge sub- 
branch of the New York Public Library, lo- 
cated at 3777 White Plains road, corner of 
219th street, was opened to the public on Fri- 
day, Mar. 30. 

New York City. 
shirt-sleeve library,” 
documents and economics divisions of the 
New York Public Library, is described in the 
Saturday magazine section of the New York 
Evening Post for Mar. 17 The collection of 
pamphlets and clippings maintained in the de- 
partment is specially and enthusiastically de- 
scribed. 

New York City. For some time 
students of the socialist and labor movements 
have felt the need of a more complete col- 
lection of pamphlet literature than is at pres- 
ent at the disposal of the general public. To 
fill this want, the Rand School of Social 
Science has undertaken to add to its library 
as exhaustive a collection as can be gathered. 
The Rand School is in a position to give to 
such a pamphlet library a publicity that no 
other socialist institution could give. The 
school possesses a splendid nucleus of several 
hundred pamphlets, many of them old and 
valuable. These are being classified, cata- 
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a committee of 


loged and made accessible by 
Pamphlets of 


the American Socialist Society. 
general interest will be filed in boxes in the 
general reading room and will be used for 
reference work. Only the librarian in charge 
will have access to the shelves. Pamphlets of 
greater value will be stored in the library of 
the research department 


Poughkeepsie. Amy L. Reed, librarian 0! 
Vassar College, broke gr und Mar. 29 tor the 
new $75,000 addition to the college library, 
using the spade u 1 in 1861 by Matthew Vas- 
sar, founder of the college, to break ground 
for the first building The cerem was at- 
tended by the board of trustees, faculty, li- 


brary staff and udent body. 


Rochester. Plans were filed Mar. 28 with 


L 
oa 


the fire marshal f building to cost 
$22,000. This will house a new branch public 
library, and will have flats above. The build- 


ing is to be of brick, 42 X 104 feet and 27 teet 


high, and the ground floor will be specially 
adapted to library uses The city will lease 
the library portion trom the owner of the 


Rochester. Work 1s begun on the rooms in 
the Municipal Building to be used by the new 
Municipal and Business branch of the Public 
Library. On account of the special character 
of this branch and its location near the center 
of the city, the subjects which it is to include 
are being carefully outlined. This branch will 
not take the place of a central library, nor 
duplicate the books in the other branches ex- 
cept such as come within its own field. On 
the business side it will provide a working 
collection of material helpful to business men 
in their daily work, and will cover, so far as 
may be, all the important industries and oc- 
cupations of the city. Specifically, it will in- 
clude political science, political economy, capi- 
tal and labor, banks, finance, credit, interest, 
production, business law, commerce, trade, 
transportation, engineering, accounting, busi- 
ness methods, advertising. On the municipal 
side it will collect, arrange and make available 
material on municipal affairs, both for the 
use of the legislative, executive and adminis- 
trative branches of the city government, and 
for the use of any citizens interested in cur- 
rent municipal problems. In general, it will 
cover municipal history and organization, pub- 
lic improvements, public utilities, sanitation 
and public health, public safety, education and 
social welfare, municipal finance. In form, the 
material may be grouped under three heads: 
(1) Treatises, papers and discussions in the 
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form of books, pamphlets and magazines; 
(2) Official publications of the city of Roches- 
ter; (3) Reports, municipal documents and 
publications of other cities, together with cer- 
tain state and federal documents. 


Paul M. Paine, Ibn. 
rpt—1916.) Accessions 9035 volumes, 450 
pamphlets; lost or withdrawn 3474; total 
120,093 volumes, 3823 pamphlets. Circulation 
429,700; readers in library 87,557, an increase 
of 100 per cent. New registration 15,535; 
total 23,981 (estimated population 
Receipts $51,952.41; maintenance expendi- 
tures $50,187.20, including $9553.56 for books, 
$1170.81 for periodicals, and $23,220 for sala- 
ries for library service. 

The report, which is ‘presented as a “year 
book,” departs somewhat from the stereo- 
typed form. On the cover is mounted a map 
of the city, showing the location of the library 
and its branches, both actual and proposed 
A number of illustrations show the work of 
the library in varying phases. The library 
now works thru 23 agencies, besides the main 
building. A new reference room, art room, 
Syracuse room, teachers’ room, and two new 
stations were established during the year. 


Syracuse P. L. (Ann 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City F. P. L. Alvaretta P. Abbott, 
Ibn. (15th ann. rpt.—1916.) Accessions 2671; 
lost and withdrawn 1214; total 33,918. Circu- 
lation 162,570. New registration 3303; total, 
approximately, 20,000. Receipts $19,071.96; 
expenditures $16,805.87, including $3157.83 for 
books, $877.90 for binding, and $9701.54 for 
salaries. 


Collingswood. The contract for the new 
Carnegie Free Public Library was awarded by 
the trustees early in March for $14,985, and 
plans have been completed to have the build- 
ing finished in September. 


Haworth. The campaign for raising funds 
for the Haworth Library has ended, and the 
Haworth fire company has asked the library 
trustees to consider joining with them for the 
purpose of erecting a public building to house 
the library, the fire company, and borough 
headquarters. 


Jersey City. A new branch of the Jersey 
City Library was opened in February in the 
southern part of the city in what is known 
as the Greenville section. The branch is lo- 
cated in rented premises, two large stores 
having been leased and altered to fit them 
for library purposes. The branch now con- 
tains about 7000 volumes for circulation, a 
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good collection of reference books for adults 
and a children’s department. There is a read- 
ing room containing a good selection of cur- 
rent magazines aid daily newspapers. The 
circulation for the first month was over 12,000, 
and the reading and reference rooms were 
well attended. The location of the new branch 
is particularly good, facing a square just off 
from the main thorofare and adjacent to four 
of the largest schools in the city. There are 
four large show windows which have been 
utilized for displays of books and pictures 
The indications are that this will be one of 
the largest and most successful branches in 
the city. Plans for a new building to take the 
place of the present Hudson City branch, 
which is now located in rented rooms, are 
being prepared, and it is expected that work 
will be started on the new building in a few 
weeks 


Paterson. The new branch library which is 
located in Workingmen’s Institute was opened 
for registration Apr. 9. About 3000 books 
were ready for use for the children, and the 
list for adults was also satisfactory 


Ridgewood. Provision for a $100,000 library 
for Ridgewood in memory of her father was 
made by the will of Mrs. Gertrude Pease An- 
derson, probated in Hackensack. The will 
provides $50,000 for maintenance of the insti- 
tution. 


Roselle. The board of education has granted 
the library board the use of the kindergarten 
room in a school in the southeast district as 
a branch library. The board also decided to 
equip the room with shelves for books, and 
appointed Miss Mary Bogash to act as as- 
sistant librarian. 


West New York. The West New York 
Library Board on Apr. 2 placed orders for 
tables for the library room, which will be 
opened about the middle of May. There are 
now 2000 volumes on the shelves, and the 
library will open with about 2500 books. The 
shelves have room for 4000 books, and the 
library board is leaving room for about 1500 
books that will be purchased largely on re- 
quest and to meet demands that will come 
after the library is opened. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona. The annual report of the Blair 
County Law Library was submitted to the 
court Mar. 26. During the past year new books 
to the value of $432.75 were purchased. The 
library now contains 3071 volumes, including 
all the state reports, most of the county re- 
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ports and a large number of reports from 
other states, together with various textbooks 
and commentaries. The court granted the 
request for $500 for the maintenance of the 
library. 


Corry. At a meeting held Mar. 21, the 
Board of Education voted that A. P. Mount 
be employed by the board as architect to de- 
vise plans and make specifications, etc., for 
the new library, and also to have supervision 
of the erection of the building. It was also 
decided that the design of the building should 
follow colonial and classical lines 


Philadelphia. West Philadelphia will have 
the twenty-second branch of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, to be erected thru the gift of 
$1,500,000 by Andrew Carnegie for thirty such 
branches. The building, which will be erected 
in Kingsessing Recreation Center, will cost 
approximately $50,000 and will have a ca 
pacity of about 20,000 volumes. It is expected 
that work upon the building will be completed 
by late autumn. 


Philadelphia. Mayor Smith has announced 
that the work of constructing the Free Public 
Library Building on the Parkway will now 
proceed without delay, as the result of the 
decision by Judge Patterson, refusing an in- 
junction to restrain the execution of a con- 
tract with the George A. Fuller Company, for 
$2,219,000. The suit was based upon the fail- 
ure of the city to observe the ordinance re- 
quiring that all stone for municipal buildings 
be cut and prepared within the city. The 
court decided that Director Datesman acted 
in good faith in receiving bids to have the 
stone cut either in the city or at the quarry, 
and that by accepting the latter bid he saves 
the city $155,000. The contract has been 
signed and it is hoped there may be no more 
unnecessary delay. 


Pottsville. The school board announced 
Apr. 11 that the lot upon which the new li- 
brary will be built had been officially turned 
over to the school board. The communication 
further stated that the purchase price of $23,- 
500 had been paid and a true deed of the 
property made out and recorded properly 


The South 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville. The Moundsville Public Li- 
brary was opened Apr. 7 with a reception. 
New library tables and chairs and other equip- 
ment have been placed in the rooms in the 
Woodburn building on Jefferson avenue 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Gastonia. At the meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen, Mar. 15, an appropriation of $600 
was made for the up-keep and improvement 
of the public library 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort. Work on the Beaufort Township 
Public Library building was begun the first 
week in April. The building, which will cost 
about $7500, will be built of pressed brick with 
stone trimmings, and will be equipped thru- 
out with electric light and steam heat fixtures. 
There will be an auditorium in the basement. 
The books owned by the Clover Club 
Library will be turned over when the building 
is completed and ready for use. 


now 


GEORGIA 
The existing 
the city of Americus and the Carnegie Cot 
poration provides that $2000 shall be paid an- 
nually by the city for the maintenance of the 
library, but this amount has never been paid 
in full. The city council on Mar. 13 voted 
$1200 for the upkeep and $300 for further 
furnishing of the library. Since funds are 
received from sources other than the munici- 
pal government, the city will be given credit 
for these amounts by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the payment of $1500 will be ac 
cepted as a fulfillment of the contract 


-lmericus. contract between 


FLORIDA 

Eustis. The Board of Trade met Apr. 9 
and discussed in a definite manner the new 
library building. The City Council and Board 
of Trade will probably affect an exchange of 
lots, in case the new library building 
will be erected on the corner lot just north 
of its present location 


Jacksonville. A New Law Library Associa- 
tion has been formed and temporary officers 
named. It is felt that a library is necessary 
for the convenience of a large portion of the 
legal fraternity in the section of the city west 
of Main street. It will probably be maintained 
in rooms of the Atlantic National Bank build- 


which 


ing 
ENTUCK) 

Lexington. \ meeting of county school 

teachers and others interested in rural edu 


cation was held Apr. 14 for the purpose of 
discussing ways to extend and develop the 
work of the Lexington Public Library thruout 
the schools of Fayette County. This work is 
the outgrowth of the “Forty-books-in-a-box” 
movement instituted by the library during the 
winter of 1915-16, and which has steadily 
grown in popularity since that time. 
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Lexington P. L. Florence Dillard, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—10916.) Accessions 2507; withdrawn 
449; total 32,191. Circulation 81,553. Regis- 
tration 6729. Receipts $16,282.07; expendi- 
tures $16,131.28, including $3315 for salaries, 
$1960.57 for books, $236.55 for periodicals, and 
$270.15 for binding. 

The boxes of books sent to teachers in the 
county have been popular, and more are 
wanted. The Woman’s Club of Central Ken- 
tucky has placed its collection of manuscripts 
in the library, and in March a local historical 
association, to be known as The Bradford 
Memorial and Historical Association, was 
formed. The society plans to collect and pre- 
serve in the library historical documents, and 
to issue yearly a short monograph on some 
phase of local history. An oil portrait of 
James Lane Allen was presented to the library 
by the Lexington chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. Appended to 
the report is a historical sketch of the library, 
which was established 126 years ago, when 
Lexington was on the frontier. 


Louisville. At the suggestion of James C. 
Moffet, a business man here, the Board of 
Trade has taken under consideration a plan 
to bring the Public Library into still closer 
touch with the business life of the city. Mr. 
Moffet’s idea is to make the library a sort of 
clearing house of information where inquirers 
could be directed to the various deposits of 
information already accumulated. Duplica- 
tion of information for inquirers is not in- 
tended, but only an indexing of the agencies 
existing in the city where such material has 
already been collected and which are willing 
to share the results of their researches. Mr. 
Moffet seems to have arrived independently at 
Mr. Lee’s plan for “sponsors for knowledge” 
and to be working out an organization similar 
to the Information Clearing House of Boston. 


Richmond. Bids have been advertised for 
the erection and completion of the new Li- 
brary and Training School building. The 
drawings and specifications were prepared by 
C. C. & E. A. Weber, architects, Citizens’ Bank 
building, Cincinnati, O., and have been ap- 
proved by the board. 

TENNESSEE 

Cleveland. Representative Smith has intro- 
duced a bill in the state legislature providing 
for the establishing and maintenance of a pub- 
lic library in Cleveland. It has been suggested 
that the Carnegie Corporation be asked for a 
$20,000 building 


Nashville. The first anniversary of the Ne- 
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gro Public Library was celebrated in its as- 
sembly room Feb. 27, with a program of music 
and of short addresses. 


Nashville. A gift of $180,000 by the Carne- 
gie Corporation for a library building at 
George Peabody College for Teachers was an- 
nounced Mar. 17. The trustees of the college 
have provided for an annual expenditure of 
$10,000 for maintenance. The college owns 
50,000 volumes, accumulated by its predeces- 
Sors. 


Nashville. At a meeting held Mar. 9 the 
East Nashville Improvement League started 
the work of raising the funds they had prom- 
ised the library board, and almost $1000 was 
secured at the meeting. The league has 
pledged itself to raise money enough to place 
a concrete walkway around the triangle site, 
either to build a retaining wall or terrace the 
plot, which ever the board desired, to con- 
struct the necessary sewerage and to raise 
$1000 to be used in buying books for the 
library. 

Paris. The superintendent of the public 
schools ir. Paris has taken up with the Car- 
negie Corporation the question of locating a 
Carnegie library in this city. He asked the 
city council, Mar. 16, to take up the matter 
and to buy a suitable lot for the location of 
the library. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham. The Birmingham Public Li- 
brary had an exhibit of the paintings of Miss 
Anne Goldthwaite from Feb. 26 to Mar. to. 
This exhibit and most others placed in the 
Public Library are obtained under the aus- 
pices and at the expense of the Birmingham 
Art Club. 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor. A number of the library staff 
of the University of Michigan who worked 
under Theodore W. Koch during the years he 
was librarian (1905-1915), have presented to 
the library a photo-portrait of him to be hung 
on the walls with other portraits of former 
librarians of the university. 


Detroit. At the city election Apr. 2, the 
appeal of the library for an additional $250,- 
ooo for the completion of the new Main Li- 
brary building was granted by a large major- 
ity. This is in addition to the $750,000 allowed 
last November. The total cost of the building 
will be about ©1,600,000 and building opera- 
tions will be resumed at once. Publicity work 
and campaigns for ways and means have been 
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on the library program for five or six years 
and it is a matter of considerable gratification 
‘that the required funds are at last available 
and the new building assured. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago. A collection of books on French 
art has been given to the Ryerson Library at 
the Art Institute, by A. Barthélemy, French 
consul at Chicago. It includes works on the 
painters, miniature painting and architecture 
of France, together with an anthology of 
French painting of the nineteenth century. 


INDIANA 

The construction of four Carnegie libraries 
and plans for a fifth in Indiana cities were 
started the last of March. The libraries at 
Owensville and Mitchell will be erected at a 
cost of $15,000 each, with a $12,000 building 
for Tell City and a $10,000 one for Ft. Branch. 
Newburg is the fifth town to be numbered 
among the Carnegie list this spring. The 
building is to be erected at a cost of $10,000 
and will be completed by early fall. 

Rising Sun. The corner-stone of the new 
$10,000 Carnegie Library was laid Apr. 3 un- 
der the auspices of the Masonic Lodge 

The Northwest 
IOWA 

Ames. A recent action of the lowa legis 
lature in cutting the building appropriation 
for the three state educational institutions has 
caused the indefinite postponement of the new 
library building which was planned for the 
Iowa State College here. 


Burlington F. P. L. Miriam B. Wharton, 
Ibn. (Ann. rpt—t1916.) Accessions 2916; to 
tal 40,714. Circulation, adult 60,934, juvenile 
51,182; total 112,116, 58% fiction. Population 
24,261, circulation per capita 4.62. New regis- 
tration 1051; total 6835, 289% population. In 
come $10,245; expenditures for books $2620, 
salaries, library service, $4106, other mainte- 
nance $3075. 


Council Bluffs F. P. L. lone Armstrong, 
Ibn. (Ann. rpt.—1916.) Accessions 3774: 
lost or withdrawn 1080; total 32,608. Circu- 
lation 170,923. New registration 2024; total 
11,338 (population 31,371). Receipts $22,575.48; 
expenditures $14,250.46 (no taxes available 
till May, 1917), including $3563.92 for books, 
$243.80 for periodicals, $466.50 for binding, 
and $6352.85 for salaries for library service 

Pella. The boys who attend Central Col 
lege have been working during their spare 
time in tearing down and cleaning up the 
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debris of the auditorium which was totally 
destroyed by fire in February. It is planned 
to tear down the walls of the ruined building 
to the place where they are solid enough to 
rebuild and to erect a one-story library build 
ing on the spot before the beginning of an- 


other sch¢ vol year. 


NEBRASKA 
Township libraries have been established in 
the townships of Silver Creek and Comstock 
and levies made for their support 


Hebron. L. O. Secrest, who recently died, 
left to the village of Hebron 160 acres of im- 
proved farm land and other property, the 
proceeds from the [ same to be 
used to build a public library 


sale of the 


Weeping Water. 
Church has given to the 
old stone church for a 
fund has been raised by subseri 
model the interior. The trustees of the Weep- 
ing Water Academy, which has closed, have 
turned over to the new library over 5000 vol- 
umes, largely a reference collection. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 


Congregational 
town the use of an 
wary and a 


ption to re- 


pubhe h 


down a 
ibrary in 


voted 
Carnegie | 


Columbta he tax 
proposal to establish a 


Columbia, Apr. 3 


payers 


The Library of the University 
of Missouri has recently recovered 80 volumes 
of library books from a student’s room. They 
had been stolen a few at a time from the 
University Library, the State Historical So- 
ciety and from professors. With but few 
exceptions, the marks of ownership, such as 
book plates, pockets and title pages had been 
In a majority of the books, a stock 
book plate had been pasted on the inside front 
cover from which the university plate had been 
removed. The student paid $162 to replace 
the books and “went home.” 


removed. 


St. Louis. On Tuesday, Apr. 3, at about 
11 p.m., a fire occurred in the building partly 
occupied by the Fairmount sub-branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library, in the Italian quar- 
ter on Daggett street. It was under control 
by 2 a.m., but meantime had destroyed a cigar- 
shop occupying the east half of the building 
and had done some damage to the front of 
the library quarters. Fortunately neither 
books nor furniture were lost and the injury 
to window-shades, etc., amounted to only 
about $20. It was necessary to close the branch 
only one day, and it re-opened on Thursday 


: 
i 
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morning. The existence of a brick partition 
between the halves of the building is respon- 
sible for the success of the firemen in keeping 
the fire from the library. 


Kansas City. The new $175,000 addition to 
the Public Library, which is to be completed 
Oct. 1, will contain in addition to enlarged 
art galleries, reading rooms and administrative 
offices of the board of education, a lunch room 
and rest room for the staff. The top floor of 
the addition will be devoted to the offices and 
art gallery and the lower floor to the enlarged 
general reading room, the reference room and 
working quarters, including the bindery, which 
will be back of the reference room. The work 
of reconstructing the upper floor of the library 
building and connecting the new portion of 
the building with the old is under way. Soon 
the gallery will be closed to the public until 
summer, when the works of art will be placed 
in the three new galleries in the north wing 


KANSAS 

Leavenworth P. L. Truman R. Temple, Ibn 
(17th ann. rpt.—1916.) Accessions 1632; lost 
or withdrawn 560; total 25,619. Circulation 
74,530. New registration 1681; total 4749 
(population 19,363) Receipts $7753.42; ex- 
penditures $5867.43, including $1181.63. tor 
books, $190.31 for periodicals, $274.65 for bind- 
ing, and $2406.52 for salaries for library 
service 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City. At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the library, held early in April, 
it was determined to ask the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration to give $200,000 for the construction of 
a new public library building in Oklahoma 
City. The appropriation, if granted, would 
permit the erection of a modern two-story fire- 
proof structure. 

COLORADO 

Denver. The next branch library to be built 
in Denver will probably be at the corner of 
Santa Fe drive and West Seventh avenue 
An ordinance providing for the purchase of 
this property for $4000 was approved on its 
first reading Mar. 12. 


The Pacific Coast 
OREGON 
Roseburg. A move was instituted in Rose- 
burg recently to establish a Public Library 
The committee in charge has about $300 in 
funds, together with several hundred volumes 
which have been donated by citizens of the 


county 
CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley. Owing to a delay in the shipment 
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of fixtures, the new reading room extending 
along the eastern addition of the library will 
not be open until about July 1. The room 
itself, however, will be completed before the 
end of April. It is calculated to seat half as 
many as the present room and will do away 
with the existing congestion there during the 
crowded hours of the day. 


Berkeley P. L. C. B. Joeckel, Ibn. (Ann 
rpt.—1916.) Accessions 6840; lost and with- 
drawn 1565; total 60,470. Circulation 343,330 
Registration (two-year period first begu: 
June 26, 1915) 13,496, cards surrendered 486, 
net total registered 13,010. Receipts $38,545.54 
expenditures $38,545.54, including $6547.85 fo: 
books, $686.21 for periodicals, $2336.35 for 
binding, and $15,626.88 for salaries. 


Los Angeles. The people of Los Angeles 
may be called upon to vote on a $3,000,000 
bond issue for a new public library and site 
at the municipal election in June. The finance 
committee of the council on Mar. 12 postponed 
action on the ordering of the question placed 
on the municipal election ballot, as requested 
by the library board, but the committee an 
nounced that it would probably do this in or 
der to settle the matter finally with the library 
board. 


Pasadena. Plans for the proposed new li 
brary building to be erected in Library Park 
were completed by Myron Hunt, architect, 
early in March and submitted to the library 
board. The building and furnishings, accord 
ing to estimates, will cost between $240,000 and 
$250,000, the latter sum being available for its 
construction. The plans include temporary ac 
commodation for the municipal art collection 
and for a municipal museum. The building 
will be two stories in height over its greatest 
extent, with additional story on the north end 
It will be of reinforced concrete. 


Pasadena. The Pasadena Public Library 
has a special feature in its Californiana. The 
suggestion came originally from Miss Anna 
Picher for a California reading table that 
would be of interest to winter visitors. The 
San Francisco disaster, destroying as it did 
much that was rare, rendered the Pasadena 
collection the more valuable. The first book 
purchased was the life of Father Junipero 
Serra, written by Father Palou. Another book 
of interest in the collection is “California as 
it is and as it may be” by F. P. Wierzbicki, 
date 1849—the first book printed in English in 
the state. As other libraries have specialized 
on Spanish records, greater attention was paid 
to the literature of pioneer days when the col 
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lection was started. Among the most valuable 
of these early books is a collection of 57 vol 
umes consisting of Briefs and Transcripts of 
cases that have gone before the Supreme Court 
of California, chiefly land-claims, but including 
as well railroad, mining, and other famous 
cases. Probably the most valuable of the en- 
tire collection is a file of the first newspaper 
printed in the state, The Californian, from 
Aug. 15, 1846 (first number), to Apr. 29, 1847, 
about the time of its removal to San Fran- 
cisco, where it became the California Star 
Except for the Bancroft Memorial Library, 
not easily accessible to people of the south. 
and the State Library at Sacramento, there is 
no other collection like it in the state. It is 
considered too valuable to be placed on the 
shelves, and is kept in a steel case built into 
the librarian’s office, where the books may be 
seen by those interested. 


IDAHO 
Boise. Bill no. 193, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a state law library at Pocatello, 
was introduced in the Idaho legislature early 
in March. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City. In view of the fact that the 
last legislature failed to reduce the tax levy 
for public library purposes, the public library 
at Salt Lake will receive about $20,000 more 
this year than last year, owing to the increase 
in the valuation of property. An attempt, 
however, will be made to have the library 
board transfer the extra money to the park 
department, that it may be used as a part of 
the fund for the erection of a municipal hath- 
house at Warm Springs 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 

Altho no regular monthly meetings of 
the Library Association have been held 
this year due to the war situation, J. Y. W 
MacAllister, secretary of the Royal Society 
of Medicine in London, has made it possible 
for the members of both the Library Asso 
ciation and the Library Assistants Association 
to meet informally once a month in friendly 
intercourse, for the discussion of the prob- 
lems continually confronting them. Mr. Mac- 
Allister in his first letter of invitation charac- 
terizes the nature of the meetings as follows: 
“There will be no formality, a comfortable 
room and light refreshments, and, when pos 
sible, interesting exhibits will be provided 
those who are present must ‘do the rest.’ 
There are a cinematograph and epidiascope 
here, so that members if they can get films 
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or interesting lantern slides can brighten the 
program.” So far the meetings have been 
voted a distinct success, supplying admirably 
the need felt for informal chats on current 
topics among the members. The associations 
are greatly indebted to Mr. MacAllister for 
having promoted the idea 


Bradford. According to the annual report 
for the year ending Aug. 12, 1916, 4965 books 
were added to the Public Libraries and 2389 
were withdrawn, leaving a total of 174,569 vol- 
umes in stock. The number of borrowers’ tick- 
ets issued during the year was 18,506. There 
was a decrease of some thousands in circula- 
tion, mainly in the branch libraries. This 
result is explained by the fact that the strin 
gent lighting restrictions prevent many read- 
ers from visiting the libraries after dark 
Three events of unusual importance occurred 
during the year: the opening of Bolling Hall 
as a museum of local history and antiquities: 
the opening of a new branch library in the 
East Ward; and the gift of library premises 
at Allerton by A. H. Rhodes Owing to the 
depletion of the staff and the temporary re 
duction by one-fifth of the annual income, 
much important work has had to be sus 
pended. 


Brighton. An exhibition of a series of 
drawings and lithographs by Joseph Pennell, 
illustrative of the work now going on in the 
manufacture of munitions of war in the foun 
dries and factories of Great Britain, was held 
in the art galleries of the Public Library from 
Jan. 13 to Feb. 3. The exhibition was held 
under the patronage of the minister of muni 
tions of war. The catalog, including an in- 
troduction by H. G. Wells, was reprinted from 
the letterpress of William Heinemann’s illus 
trated book, entitled “Joseph Pennell’s pictures 
of war work in England.” 


Chelsea. A bronze bust of Henry James 
was unveiled in the Chelsea Public Library 
Feb. 28, the first ann versary of his death 


SCOTLAND 
Montrose. <A note in the Library Associa 
tion Record for February says that the scheme 
whereby the Montrose Library extends its ben- 
efits to the inhabitants of the rural districts 


in the northern part of Forfarshire and the 
southern districts of Kincardineshire, is now 
in practical working order. Montrose is one 


of the places selected by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust to be a center for the rural 
scheme for an experimental period of five 
years 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


BooxstTac KS 

The first installation of the new Borden 
Cantilever bookstacks is being made at New 
Britain, Ct., where the shelving formerly in 
place has been removed to make space for 
them. The erection is being handled by Post 
& McCord of New York City, who are also 
their manufacturers and agents 


Borrowers—Carps 

A new idea at the Public Library at Bangor, 
Me., is the use of “Mother's Cards” enabling 
parents to draw books for children below third 
grade (ior whom the library makes no pro- 
vision) without sacrifice of their own privi- 
leges. 


EXTENSION worK. See University extension 
work, Library relations with 


ForEIGNERS, WoRK WITH 

Work with foreigners in a small factory 
town. Anna G. Hall. N. Y. Libs., Nov., 1916 
p. 159-101 

In some ways the problem of the foreigner 
in the small town is different from that in the 
city. The same evils of exploitation and bad 
housing conditions exist in both, but the ad- 
vantages of night schools, evening lectures in 
English or in foreign languages are seldom 
found. The village library is likely to be ham- 
pered by insufficient funds and by lack of 
interest in the foreign population on the part 
of the trustees, but certain things the libra- 
rian can do without much expense. 

“The children make the first and easiest 
point of contact, and once drawn to the library 
they become greedy readers. At first they are 
a little unmanageable, but are easily controlled 
if a firm stand is taken and if individuals, 
rather than groups, are dealt with. A quiet 
talk in the office often clears up misunder- 
standing and breaks down barriers of distrust. 
Responsibility of the individual for the prop- 
erty of the community, respect for the rights 
of others, and above all that to lie is a far 
worse sin than to destroy a book, are some of 
the points brought out. 

“With the older school children and the 
younger factory boys and girls the work has 
consisted largely in encouraging and helping 
those desirous of more education than their 
parents are willing to give them... . It is not 
the province of the library to maintain night 


current library literature 


schools, but we have undertaken to find private 
teachers for any who have come to us ask- 
ing help.” 

The question of the adult becomes usually 
a question of a foreign-speaking and foreign- 
reading population. Information on the num- 
ber of nationalities and of individuals in each 
nationality may be obtained from the state 
census sheets. 

“The question of foreign periodicals must 
depend upon the financial resources of the 
library and upon the size and ventilation of the 
reading rooms. . . . If the reading room is 
small and poorly ventilated, it is probably not 
a good idea to introduce foreign newspapers 
and risk driving away readers of the Ameri- 
can periodicals. A reading room in the foreign 
quarters or in some one of the factories might 
be supplied with foreign papers, pictorial 
magazines and pamphlets of interest to all, but 
the American language papers must be con- 
sidered first in the plan of the reading 
room... 

“Two kinds of books are needed—easy 
books for the foreigner learning English and 
books in foreign languages ... The most 
difcult problem arises in dealing with the 
people who call themselves Slavs. As a rule 
they are too ignorant to clasisfy themselves 
as anything but Russians, Slavs or Hungarians 
. . . One simple method which we have tried 
has been to get from the United States Bureau 
of Naturalization their Leaflet no. 3, which 
is issued in seventeen different languages. We 
place before our people, when they ask for 
Slavic books, a number of these leaflets and 
ask them which one they can read, thus finding 
out the language they speak when they do 
not know its name themselves.” 

The librarian will find her foreign patrons 
sometimes disorderly and frequently dirty, but 
most courteous and respectful. “It is our 
foreign men who read our best magazines and 
our foreign children who are most keenly 
alive to the history and literature of other 
countries. . . . Our foreigners need friends, 
they need to be taught to trust good doctors 
and lawyers and business men, and to avoid 
the bad ones. They need advice and en- 
couragement. They need to see the better side 
of American life and thought. The librarian 
in a small town has opportunities to learn to 
know her people well and to enter into their 
lives outside the library.” 
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LecTURE CHARTS 

Impressed with the great opportunity for 
educational work thru visual instruction, the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the 
International Harvester Company has com- 
piled and made available in the form of lec- 
ture-charts and lantern slides, the results of 
practical experiments and investigations con- 
ducted in America in the past twenty-five 
years with soils, crops, livestock, weeds, in- 
sects, plant diseases, home economics and 
other subjects. 

The charts are 70 inches long by 63 inches 
wide, made of a good grade of sheeting, 
printed in clear black letters easily read at a 
distance of 100 feet or more. They are ar- 
ranged to set up and take down easily and 
quickly, from ten to fifteen coming in each 
set 

The charts are sent rolled in a canvas case, 
securely packed and sealed. With the chart 
comes a simply adjusted iron rod stand and 
a lecture book. When the charts are properly 
placed on the stand the leaves of the chart 
can easily be turned with the pointer and 
thrown back over the top. The lantern slides 
come packed sixty slides in a box, with a 
lecture book—the packed case weighing about 
fifteen pounds. Lecture books and reproduc- 
tions of the charts can be purchased at a 
low price 

The lecture-charts have proved effective and 
have been sent into every state in the union 
and into many rural districts of Canada. The 
compact, portable form of the charts has made 
them adaptable to many kinds of work. They 
are being used in rural and normal schools, 
in university extension work, in county agri- 
cultural work, in Chautauquas, at county fairs. 
They can be set up quickly in class rooms, 
street corners, fields or farm yards. 

Up to the present time libraries have made 
little use of these charts and lantern slides. 
This year, however, when the urgent appeal 
for extensive and improved agriculture is be- 
ing made thruout the country, librarians 
should find the I. H. C. charts in great de- 
mand for use in lectures and food campaign 
work. 

The company offers to loan and send free 
of charge lecture-charts and lantern slides 
anywhere in the United States or Canada on 
the following conditions: 

1. That the express charges from Chicago 
and return are paid by the borrower. 

2. That a definite plan for using the charts 
or slides has been decided upon so that they 
will be kept busy. 

3. That a weekly report be made to the 
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company of all meetings held in public or in 
schools, giving attendance, etc. 

Community chart circuits are arranged by 
the company when possible. Under this ar- 
rangement, the series of charts requested 
travels from borrower to borrower of a given 
locality, instead of returning to the Chicago 
office from each individual. The circuit plan 
has been found to work satisfactorily, and un- 
der it express charges are reduced, heavy ship- 
ments eliminated, and much time saved. 

The list of available charts and lantern 
slides includes the following subjects: “Corn 
is king,” “Alfalfa on every farm,” “A fertile 
soil means a prosperous people,’ “Live stock 
on every farm,” “Dairying,” “Greater profits 
from the oat crop,” “Make more from your 
farm poultry,” “Weeds mean waste,” “Home 
economics and sanitation,” “Fight the fly,” 
“Great forward movement in education,” 
“Diversified farming for the South,” “Home 
canning,” “Development of agriculture.” Fur- 
ther information about the material and the 
arrangements for getting it can be obtained 
from Agricultural Extension Dept., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of N. J., Inc., Harvester 
Bldg., Chicago. 


LipRARIFS—SPECIAL CoLtecTions. See Shake- 
speare 
See Picture collections 


—SPECIAL MATERIAL, 


LIPRARY MEETINGS. See Staff meetings 
LimrRaARY POST 

Penny post for library books. Alfred L 
Spencer. Steuben Courier, Bath, Oct. 20, 1916 

In a letter to the editor of the Steuben 
Courier, Alfred L. Spencer outlines another plan 
for a library post, this time specifically for a 
local cheap rate for library circulation over ru- 
ral delivery lines. To the farm district, because 
of its isolation, pictures, magazines and books 
are of utmost importance, he says. The use 
of the library by the farmer has been more or 
less barred on account of distance, and only 
the penny post can obviate the difficulty. At 
least 8,000,000 country homes are reached each 
day by carriers whose load is so light that 
12 or 20 books added to each would not prove 
an undue burden. A weight of 2% pounds 
for the strictly local, minimum rate of 1 cent, 
which he advocates, would allow the sending 
of two average books or magazines. This rate 
would be a flat round-trip rate, paid from a 
deposit made by the borrower at the library 
so as to insure the returning of the book with 
the least possible friction. As country people 
have proved to be liberal supporters of both 
school and church, they can be relied on to do 
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their part for library extension. Endorsement 
of this scheme has come from many of the 
leading educators and public men of the state. 


WORK FOR 

The Life Culture Review for January gives 
several pages to a description of the two 
branches of the Louisville Public Library de- 
voted to colored readers. Pictures of the 
branches and of the colored staff accompany 
the article, which includes a description of 
the buildings and a summary of the various 
phases of the work carried on therein. The 
two branches contaim 15,119 volumes, and 
since their opening (the first in 1905 and the 
second in 1914) the circulation has amounted 
to 700,229 volumes. A Jarge amount of refer- 
ence work is also done, many club and public 
meetings are held in the buildings, and an 
apprentice class is conducted each year for 
those who desire to work in these branches 
or in colored branches in other cities of the 
South 


PAMPHLETS—CARE OF 

The care of pamphlet collections. Tracy I 
Storer. Sctence, Nov. 24, 1016. p. 735-739. 

Since published articles on any line of 
scientific investigation are scattered thru a 
large number of serial publications, the worker 
who desires to cover the literature of his 
particular field must have access to a collec- 
tion of reprints and excerpts of such articles, 
gathered either independently, or by the insti- 
tution with which he is connected. Thus 
most investigators have occasion to assemble 
and care for a pamphlet collection. This paper 
discusses some of the methods of arranging 
this material in vogue in various libraries, and 
of preserving it from the injuries to which it 
is liable from dust, strong light, and careless 


handling 
“The methods in use for assorting and con- 
serving pamphlets are various. . A popular 


method is to keep the reprints in flat piles on 
shelves. This, however, does not permit ready 
location, and removal of single papers from 
the pile involves a risk of tearing either them 
or the sheets adjacent to them. A _ second 
device is to place the pamphlets vertically on 
a shelf. This makes it possible to remove 
any desired paper without disturbing those 
adjacent to it. But unless there are frequent 
vertical partitions for support, the pressure 
exerted by the weight of the papers on either 
side makes the removal of thin pamphlets 
difficult. Both of these methods expose the 
collection to light and dust. A third method 
is to bind the pamphlets in volumes. This 
obviates the danger of damage by light or 
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dust, but is still open to several serious objec- 
tions. Chief among these is the difficulty of 
arranging the papers in a thoroly convenient 
manner for ready reference. . . . All of 
the papers of one author may not be on hand 
when the binding is done; the contents of 
bound volumes cannot be so readily indexed 
as can separate papers; and the papers con- 
tained therein can not be so easily laid out 
for study as when separate and unbound. A 
final objection to binding is the expense. A 
fourth method is to place the pamphlets in 
vertical filing cabinets. This economizes space, 
but the cost of the containers is quite 


“The last plan is probably in more general 
use than any other, namely, placing the pam- 
phlets in narrow pamphlet cases. These are of 
three general types. The first resembles a 
small letter file with a hinged back which 
completely protects the contents from dust and 
light. This case is heavier and much more 
expensive than the others and is slightly more 
inconvenient to handle because of the necessity 
of opening the back when removing the con- 
tents. The second type has both top and back 
open and while it will accommodate pamphlets 
of widely different sizes it exposes portions 
of the papers to the harmful action of dust 
and light. The third type, a box open only at 
the back, seems by far the most convenient, 
as when pushed against a wall it is practically 
dust and light proof, tho still permitting ready 
reference to its contents. Cases 12 inches high, 
8 inches deep and 2% inches wide, made of a 
good weight of strawboard faced on the in- 
side with white paper and covered with black 
binder’s cloth, are excellent, and are more 
durable than cases with wooden tops and bot- 
toms, as they have a slight ‘give’ which seems 
to make them more lasting. . . . Cases 
measuring more than 2) inches in width are 
not satisfactory; they soon break to pieces 
under pressure of the greater weight of the 
material they hold. They often, moreover, 
hold too many papers for quick reference, 
while the narrower boxes permit of a finer 
classification. With the smaller size addi- 
tional boxes may be interpolated as necessity 
arises, before a complete revision of the 
collection is required 

“Three methods of filing the pamphlets of 
a collection are in general use; filing by sub- 
ject, by author’s surname, and by date of 
accession. For a small collection with which 
the worker is well acquainted, and . . . in 
very large collections comprising papers on 
such distinct subjects as geography, geology 
and zoology, the subject classification is pos- 
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sibly the most convenient. But in large col- 
lections devoted to a narrower field the alpha- 
betical segregation by authors is much more 
satisfactory. . - - A third system is to file 
pamphlets in the order of their receipt, giving 
them serial numbers, and maintaining both 
author and subject indexes for reference 
purposes. ; 

“If cases are used to shelter the collection, 
some kind of case inscription is necessary 
whatever system is adopted. . . - If the 
subject arrangement is used, the title is made 
comprehensive enough to include all papers 
which are or may be filed in that case. If the 
author classification is used, a large initial 
letter is placed at the top and below it abbrevi- 
ations indicating the names of the authors 
whose papers are filed in that case. If one 
author’s papers require one or more complete 
cases their fronts bear his initial and name 
and an indication of the years covered. ! 
Sufficient room should be left in individual 
cases to anticipate considerable expansion— 
no case should be more than two-thirds filled 
at first, save for a single author, unless the 
collection is already large and the expense of 
additional cases is an object for consideration.” 

A finding index is necessary, whatever the 
arrangement. Unless the pamphlets are filed 
by authors, a catalog of authors is needed. 
With a subject classification the entry would 
read : 

Ridgway, R 


1892. Humming birds (Aves: systematic) 
1897. Galapagos Is. birds (Faunal: S. Amer.) 


With a serial arrangement it would be 
Ridgway, R. 

1892. Hummingbirds (642) 

The words or figures in parentheses indicate 
where the paper is filed. In an author arrange- 
ment, only a subject index is needed, with 
entries under as many headings as needed. 
For all indexes the 3 by 5 inch cards are 
recommended, and a carbon ink of uniform 
color such as Higgins’ Eternal. 

A uniform annotation on the upper left hand 
corner of each paper, with author’s name and 
initials, the date, and a catch title, will facili- 
tate the search for specific items in the file 

Serials are best kept in sets, but reprints of 
individual articles may be filed with other 
pamphlets. “The date of receipt should al- 
ways be written on the pamphlet as soon as it 
comes to hand. With some series no date of 
publication is given on the separate papers, 
and as they may have been issued in advance 
of the appearance of the complete volume, it 
often becomes important to know their dates 
of receipt, as in the case of papers describing 
new species of animals or plants.” 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
Papers presented to the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club at the Marblehead meeting on the 
picture collections in the public libraries of 
the state were reported in the Massachusetts 
Library Club Bulletin, July-October, 1916 
Speaking of “How to get pictures and how to 
use them,” George H. Tripp of New Bedford 
emphasized pictures of artistic and commercial 
value and of school use. He mentioned sev- 
eral sources of art subjects in reproductions 
and gave a list of art magazines which the 
New Bedford Library has found valuable 
Commercial and practical pictures are mounted 
and arranged alphabetically, and for this 
group of pictures newspapers and schools have 
been found the most constant clients. Posters, 
too, Mr. Tripp regarded as worth collecting 
F. H. Chase of the Boston Public Library 
spoke with some detail of the method of circu- 
lating pictures in Boston, especially of circu- 
lating pictures to schools. He considered that 
a library should provide a portfolio to protect 
the pictures, some simple form of permit or 
record, and a skilled attendant. The addresses 
of five sources for photographs were given 
In calling attention to an exhibition in 
Abbot Hall, John G. Moulton of the Haverhill 
Public Library, distributed a multigraphed 
statement regarding the picture collection and 
its use at Haverhill. The pictures are circu- 
lated in bundles wrapped in a piece of water- 
proof green duck about a yard square They 
are stored like books, upright on edges on 
shelves 14% inches wide. The shelves are 
divided into pigeon holes 12 inches high and 
4% inches wide by upright thin partitions 
In the classification of portraits, if the artist 
is known, and of paintings with a well defined 
subject, simple subject catalog cards are made 
Sculpture is divided into three groups and then 
alphabetically by sculptor. Other subjects are 
arranged by the Dewey classification. Mr 
Moulton added a list of sources f 
ous kinds of pictures mentioned. 
The material of the Newton Public Library, 
as divided by Louise Stuart, falls into three 
divisions: photographs, color prints and lan- 
tern slides. The greatest success in the circu- 
lation of pictures from the library has been 
found in the colored prints and slides 
Effaline H. King reported that the Spring- 
field City Library has accumulated some 150,- 
ooo pictures, the great mass of which index 
themselves as they are filed. “Thin flexible 
mounts,” Miss King said, “have proved quite 
satisfactory. A great deal of shelf room 1s 
thereby saved, packages to be taken away are 
less bulky and corners are not so easily broken.” 
During the last year teachers have been ex- 
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empted from fines. About 60,000 pictures 
were circulated. 

Robert K. Shaw reported a special attempt 
in the Worcester Public Library to secure 
an arrangement of pictures such that any at- 
tendant could understand. The largest use 
has come thru the exhibitions held during the 
year. 

Miss Hooper of the Brookline Library spoke 
briefly of her collection which she said had 
much in common with those already described. 
She urged discrimination in selection and 
spoke of the care of photographs in the 
Brookline Library. 

As a guide to librarians the two pamphlets 
issued by the Newark Library on picture col- 
lecting in the series on “American library 
economy” were especially recommended, as 
were other specific sources for pictures and 
exhibits. 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES 

The Church House Library. 
Fletcher. 
333-340. 

The Royal charter for the “Central Church 
House” (a place where the religious societies 
of the metropolis could be brought together 
in one building) made provision for “a library 
or libraries and rooms for the custody and 
preservation of records and reports.” The 
library is now temporarily housed and num- 
bers about 30,000 volumes and 10,000 pam- 
phlets, mainly gifts and bequests. The library 
committee aims to form special collections 
relating to hymnology, liturgiology, and the 
constitutions and canons of the colonial dio- 
ceses and of the American Church. The mag- 
nificent hymnology collection surpasses even 
that at the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
in Connecticut. The card catalog to the gen- 
eral library is divided into two sections— 
author and subject. There is a separate card 
catalog to the hymn-book collection, for which 
also a classified index is in course of com- 
pilation. Among other rarities the library 
possesses a copy of the “Vulgate,” printed at 
Venice in 1599; there is no copy of this in 
the British Museum Library, nor in the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


Edwin W. 


Lib. Assn. Rec., Sept. 1916.  p. 


RURAL LIBRARIES 

Rural libraries. A. L. Hetherington, Esq. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., My., 1916. p. 195-211. 

James Kirkwood, a minister, outlined a 
scheme for rural libraries as early as 1699, in 
a pamphlet entitled “An Overture for Found- 
ing and Maintaining Bibliotchecks in every 
Paroch throughout the Kingdom.” Another 
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less visionary project, outlined by him in 1702, 
was actually put into practice and for a time 
furnished libraries for the use of ministers, 
schoolmasters, and students. In 1817, Samuel 
Brown distributed 200 volumes in the villages 
of Aberlady, Salton, Tyninghame, and Gar- 
vald; within a period of twenty years he had 
organized 47 libraries and was circulating 
2380 volumes. His success was due largely to his 
own energy and self-devotion, for the scheme 
failed when copied by others in Berwickshire. 

The Yorkshire Village Library was formed 
in 1856 under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. Several simi- 
lar itinerating libraries have been set on foot, 
all of them depending on voluntary local sub- 
scription for financial support, or upon grants 
from the education authority. Among other 
important stationary libraries placed in rural! 
areas are the Coats Libraries, established by 
the late Mr. James Coats, of Paisley, over the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. There 
are over 300 in all, located in the schools of 
small remote villages, and their contents of 
from 300 to 600 volumes are free to the 
public. The collections are permanent, with- 
out prospect of exchange or reinforcement 
The Claydon Libraries of Buckinghamshire 
were established by the Verney family and ar: 
supported on the 1d. rate. 

To secure permanence in rural communities 
two things are essential: a frequently changed 
collection of books and something more than 
voluntary subscription for maintenance. One 
scheme has been suggested which is based on 
existing library legislation. The English Act 
of 1892 contains clauses allowing several 
parishes to combine for library purposes. Each 
parish should then adopt the Acts and impose 
a rate. If twenty-five villages came together, 
a Md. rate in each village would produce an 
annual income of £250, sufficient for the in- 
itial outlay of organization and for running 
expenses. To test the scheme, the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees have offered the 
necessary sum to the Public Library Commit- 
tee at Worksop for a trial period of five ye-rs 
in a selected group of twenty parishes sur- 
rounding Worksop. A similar experiment will 
shortly be inaugurated in Forfarshire and the 
contiguous parts of Kincardineshire, with 
Dundee and Montrose as centers. A second 
scheme, based on Prof. Adams’ Report, places 
the providing of books in the rural areas of a 
county under the control of the Education 
Authority. The special feature emphasized 
here is the county control, and a bill has al- 
ready been considered in Parliament whereby 
the county authority shall be invested with 
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library powers, which would lead to compre- 
hensive plans for developing rural areas. Both 
of these schemes depend on the schools as loca! 
depositories and on rates, rather than volun- 
tary subscription, for maintenance. 

The machinery for rural libraries is not 
elaborate. There should be one central large 
repository, with a small staff for administra- 
tion. Boxes of books are sent out to the 
schools, the number of books depending on 
the attendance. Generally the books are 
grouped in three sections: books of a general 
nature, books for adult readers, and juvenile 
books. Each collection should have books of 
local interest and such as bear on the industry 
of the locality where they are sent. The in- 
dex of deliveries and the record of bocks 
borrowed are necessarily complicated. Both 
serve aS a guide to what books have been sent 
out and prevent duplication. In the central 
repository all the detailed work is directed to 
the end of securing complete records of the 
use made of the books and of making the 
work of the local librarians as simple as 
possible. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespearian literature and its classifica- 
Henry R. Tedder. Lib. Assn. Rec., July 


p. 275-281. 


tion. 
Aug., 1910. 

In the tercentenary year the finest tribute to 
Shakespeare would have been a great Shake- 
speare Library, containing all the editions, 
together with everything that has been writ 
ten about him or his writings. Such a project 
is out of the question in wartime; instead, Mr 
Tedder, secretary and librarian of the Athe- 
nzum, asks us to celebrate the occasion by 
drawing “a picture of an imaginary library in 
the shape of a generalized view of Shake 
spearean literature in classified form to show 
its extent and variety, and how complex ar« 
its ramifications.” He suggests that a com- 


plete Shakespearean Library would include 
some 25,000 volumes. The Works themselves 
should be given first place. Books about 


Shakespeare have arisen, in multitudinous 
form, for the following reasons: most perscns 
have not sufficient mental activity to assimi 

literature of power except in diluted 
form, each generation requires its current 
thought written afresh (hence the repetition), 
and each stratum of readers requires books 
that will meet the needs of its particular level 
of culture. Then follows a scheme for classi- 
fication of Shakespeareana. It embraces 
twenty-nine heads, with numerous subdivi- 


late 


sions, and gives a general view of the scope 
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of the literature on the subject such as any 
enumeration of titles could not possibly do 


The Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial 
Library: a tercentenary memorial (with a 
note on the Cervantes collection). Walter 


Powell. Lib. Assn. Rec., July-Aug., 1916. p 
282-297. 
The Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial 


Library is one of the few great Shakespeare 
collections of the world. In the matter of 
quartos and contemporary literature it is 
surpassed by the British Museum and Bod- 
leian Libraries; in modern literature (English, 
foreign, and foreign translations) it is perhaps 
unrivalled. 

The history of its founding dates back to a 
suggestion made by the late Sam. Timmins, 
F.S.A., at a Shakespeare celebration dinner in 
1858. It was publicly advocated three years 
later and the library was formally inaugurated 
on April 23, 1864, being opened to the public 
April 23, 1868, when it contained 1239 volumes 
A disastrous fire occurred on January 11, 
1870, and only about 500 volumes were saved 
The new building was opened in June, 1882, 
and the library now contains 15,665 volumes, 
including pamphlets, but not prints. 

In 1889 the library was offered the oppor 
tunity to buy the Shakespearean rarities owned 
by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps; the Town Council 
was unable to obtain the funds and the valu- 
able collection went to America. A _ brief 
summary of the contents of the library to-Jay 
reveals the following: it is short of original 
quartos and rich in excellent and rare fac- 
similes. It has good copies of all the folios, 
including the two issues (1663 and 1664) of 
the third edition. The first folio is valued at 
£750 and insured for that amount. There is a 
good collection of books which Shakespeare 
used, or may have used, tho not many in con- 
temporary editions. There are excellent mcd 
ern editions of source books, but none of early 
date. The most important unique possession 
is the “Forrest collection of illustrations,” ac- 
quired in 1892. Among other interesting mat- 
ters is found the original manuscript of th 
imprinted part (the “cancelled pages”) of 
Cowden-Clarke’s “Shakespeare key.” 

The collection is arranged according to place 
of publication, not by language. Of the two 
catalogs, the first appeared in 1876 and the 
second in 1903. The full annotations in the 
first have great bibliographical value, altho 
the collection it represents was destroyed by 
the fire of 1879. The 1903 catalog has no 
bibliographical pretensions, but as a key it 
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justifies Sir William Bailey's description of it 
as the “Bradshaw of Shakespeare.” 

Birmingham has also founded two Cervantes 
collections. The first, presented in 1873 by 
William Bragge, was destroyed by the fire of 
1879. Many rarities have not been replaced, 
but the present collection contains about 580 
volumes, and includes many rare and valuable 
editions. 


SpectAL LiprartEs. Sve Religious libraries 


STAFF MEETINGS 

Suggestions for staff meetings in other li- 
braries may be drawn from the report of the 
ones held in the St. Louis Public Library dur- 
ing the year 1915-16. 

“Three general meetings of the staff were 
held. The first on May 20, 1915, took the form 
of a luncheon in the staff lunch-room of the 
Central Building. It was served in two 
periods, 12:30 to 1:15, and 1:15 to 2:00, in 
order to provide for the attendance of the 
whole central staff without interruption of 
service to the public. The librarian presided 
and reminiscences of early days in the library 
were given by Mrs. Myers, Miss Wagner, and 
E. C. Rowse, a former member of the board 
of directors. 

“The second meeting, on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 18, 1015, included a talk on Japan by 
Miss Clara Blattner and instrumental music 
by Miss Louise Boette of the Carondelet 
branch. The main hall-way on the upper floor, 
where refreshments were served, was arranged 
and decorated as a Japanese garden. 

“The third meeting, on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 0, was devoted to a musical program 
by members and friends of the staff and the 
reading of selections from Witter Bynner’s 
“New world” by Gustavus Tuckerman. Re- 
freshments were served in the staff lunch- 
room. Members and instructors of the 
Illinois Library School, visiting St. Louis 
on a tour of library-inspection, were present 
as guests by special invitation. On Dec. 21, an 
entertainment was given by the boys of the 
staff, especially for themselves and _ their 
friends. A feature was the playing of an 
orchestra recruited from the Filipino jan- 
itors. This body also furnished music in the 
lunch room at the meeting of Feb. 9 

“The usual weekly conferences of depart- 
ment heads and branch librarians with the li- 
brarian have been held on Thursday morn- 
ings thruout the year, except in the summer, 
when only one a month took place. They took 
the form of meetings for joint discussion and 
interchange of opinion, except on the last 
Thursday of every month, when separate inter- 
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views with the librarian took place. Among 
the matters referred to staff-committees for 
investigation and recommendation, previous to 
decision by the librarian, were arrangements 
for general meetings of the staff and for 
visitors’ nights, book-review meetings, the 
systematization of the clipping work, flowers 
for decoration, the Shakespeare exhibit, and 
the handling of temporary loans. 
“Beginning November 18, monthly book- 
review meetings of one hour each, similar 
to those held last year, took place on the 
second Thursday in each month, just preceding 
the meeting described above. All members 
of the staff desiring to attend were admitted. 
whether intending to participate or not. The 
speakers were selected by a committee of the 
staff. A selection from the publications of 
the month was displayed at each meeting.” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION woRK, LIpRARY RELA- 

TIONS WITH 

Mr. James A. Moyer, director of the Uni 
versity Extension Department of Massachu- 
setts, addressed the Massachusetts Library 
Club at the Greenfield meeting on “University 
extension and public libraries.” The report 
of his address is published in the Bulletin of 
the club for December, 1916. Mr. Moyer out- 
lined with some detail the attempt which is 
being made by the state to provide educa 
tional courses free to the public. Out of 113 
courses offered one half are elementary anil 
the remainder are of college grade. Care in 
enrolling students and especial effort to main- 
tain their interest in the course have resulted 
in the loss of only 1 per cent. of the students 
during the term. When the number of stu- 
dents in a community is twenty or more, class 
room work is offered. It is in the develop- 
ment of this work that libraries are offered a 
great field. Most of the assistance, up to the 
present, has been provided by the school 
authorities. In outlining this relationship 
between the library and University Extension 
work Mr. Moyer said, “In this system the 
State furnishes the instruction at a very low 
cost. The community furnishes the classroom 
or lecture hall and pays for heat, light, and 
janitor’s service; the student pays only for his 
text-books and materials. It should be obvious 
that in this system, with proper management, 
most of the public libraries in cities and towns 
will be able to perform a most important pub 
lic service. They have a building which is ordi- 
narily open as well as heated and lighted during 
the hours that it is likely to be used by exten- 
sion students. Usually the trustees of the 
library have available rooms which are suit- 
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able for the use of extension classes and home 
study groups. If, in addition, they can agree 
to furnish a working library including the 
text and reference books required for these 
classes, they will be making possible the actual 
attainment of free higher education in prac- 
tically all of the cities and towns in the com- 
monwealth. When these conditions are estab- 
lished, the actual cost to each student when 
he is not required to purchase text and ref- 
erence books will be about $1. If, further, a 
library becomes a clearing house for informa- 
tion and for receiving applications, the difh- 
culties which students have wien working in- 
dependently in establishing classes will be very 
much simplified. 

“I believe it will sometime become the busi- 
ness of the administrators of public libraries 
to supervise free reading courses for a more 
rational intellectual development of their com- 
munities. To begin this system is not d.ffi- 
cult. If you will furnish the books and the 
class room, the State Extension department 
will provide the rest, at a very nominal ex- 
pense to the student. For example, if you 
will furnish the text and reference books and 
stationery needed by a class and will provide 
also a room for the use of this class, the 
Department of University Extension will e¢s- 
tablish in your city or town a course of twenty 
or forty lectures and recitation periods giving 
the exact equivalent of the most popular course 
in English Composition offered in Harvard 
College. By offering your facilities of both 
room and books, you will be establishing in 
your library a really collegiate atmosphere, 
which is also very practical f 

“Unfortunately, the plans I have outlined can- 
not be developed on a large scale this winter 
as there are already more than 2500 students 
enrolled in the Extension correspondence 
courses while the appropriation that is avail- 
able was not intended to provide for mcre 
than 2150 students. With the most economical 
and efficient management, it is doub:ful 
whether a larger number than is already 
enrolled can be with adequate 
instruction.” 


provided 


VisrTors’ NIGHTS 

The St. Louis Public Library held its twen- 
ty-second “Visitors’ Night,” on Feb. 15. The 
first of these functions was held in October, 
1912, so that the series is now in its sixth 
year. Interest shows no signs of abating. The 
special feature on this occasion was a demon- 
stration of story-telling, held in the children’s 
room, which was attended by about 200 per- 
sons. Stories were told by Mary C. McCul- 
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loch, supervisor of kindergartens, of the 
Board of Education; Laura Obert, assistant 
supervisor of the municipal playgrounds; Eva 
Leslie, children’s librarian of the Soulard 
branch library; and Mrs. Anna P. Mason, 
children’s librarian of the Divoll branch. Mar- 
garet Curran, children’s librarian of the Ca- 
banne branch, presided, as chairman of the 
visitors’ night committee for the current year. 
The various departments of the library were 
open as usual, under the guidance of mem 
bers of the staff. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


H. O. Severance, librarian of the University 
of Missouri, has begun a revision of his 
“Guide to periodicals” and expects to publish 
it in the fall 


An excellent indexed map of the “City of 
Saint Paul” (1916), compiled “from the official 
records in the city engineer’s office, U. S. topo- 
graphic surveys and other s urces,” has been 
published by the McGill-Warner Company of 
St. Paul. 


Title pages have been issued by the New 
York State Library for the following com- 
pleted volumes of bulletins : Bibliography Bul- 
letins 51-60, v. 5; Library School Bulletins 
31-40, v. 4. A limited number was printed 
and no general distribution will be made 
Requests from institutions desiring them will 
be granted so long as the supply lasts 


“The beginnings of Washington,” as de 
scribed in books. maps and views is announced 
by P. Lee Phillips, chief of the division of 
maps, Library of Congress. The 
material in the Library of Congress to which 
Mr. Phillips has had access and his experi- 
ence, together with the halftone reproductions 
of rare views, should make this book particu- 
larly interesting 


wealth of 


In International Conciliation for February, 
1917, published in New York City by the 
American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, may be found a list of the associa 
tion’s publications nos. 83-111, together with 
special bulletins, all looking toward peace Up 
to the limit of the editions printed any of 
these bulletins will be sent postpaid upon re 
quest to the secretary of the association 


The economics division of the New York 
Public Library has at its disposal for distri- 
bution upon receipt of two cents for postage 
f the following charts: Daily cable 
exchange fluctuations for February, 1917, of 
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London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia and Hol- 
land; and Daily fluctuations for February, 
1917, of Mexican bank bills, commercial bar, 
Mexican silver pesos, gold pesos and tostones. 


On account of the increased cost of print- 
ing, the Cleveland Public Library has decided 
not to publish its cumulation of the books 
added to the library during 1916. In the case 
of subscribers who paid for the nine numbers 
for 1916 and also for the 1916 cumulative, 
one of two courses will be followed: either 
the twenty-five cents paid for the cumulative 
will be refunded, upon request, or, if no re- 
quest for a refund is received, they will be 
credited with a subscription to the monthly 
numbers for the yeaf 1917 


In order that librarians may assist in the 
campaign for increase of production and so 
reduce the cost of living, the Ontario Library 
Review publishes in its February number lists 
of gardening and poultry books. The list of 
gardening books is prefaced by notes on some 


of the more useful books by Dr. A. O. Jeffery 


of London, Ont., and the books are arranged 
in the order of purchase recommended to 
small libraries. A few statistics are given 


with the peultry books to show the imperative 
need for greater egg production in the Do- 


minion. 

The Library of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 15 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass., wishes to enter into exchange of pub- 
lications with other libraries. The board is 
a co-operative body composed of representa- 
tives of national industrial associations, and 
organized to provide a clearing house of in- 
formation, a forum for constructive discussion, 
and machinery for co-operative action on mat- 
ters that vitally affect the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. A staff of experts has 
begun to investigate important industrial prob- 
lems, and a monograph on “Health insurance” 
has just been issued. J. H. Friedel is libra- 
rian. 


The house of Pixley & Abell, bullion brok- 
ers, 27 Old Broad street, London, E. C., has 
issued a folio broadside showing the monthly 
fluctuations, in London, in the price of bar- 
silver per oz. std. from January, 1833, to De- 
cember, 1016. Prices are given for each month 
in each year,a yearly average for each year, 
silver coined in England each year, amount of 
bills and telegraphic transfers drawn in Eng- 
land on Indian governments export of silver 
to the east, imports of silver bars and coin 
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and average bank rate of discount for each 
year. In addition there is a margin of “Re- 
marks” in which is indicated the most promi- 
nent political or economic occurrence of the 
year. This broadside was sent out with the 
February 28, 1917, market letter of Pixley & 
Abell, and it is assumed copies will be sent 
on request as long as the supply lasts. 


A new reference periodical that promises 
to be of the greatest service in libraries as 
well as in the hands of the business man, is 
the Business Digest, issued by the Cumulative 
Digest Corporation (241 West 37th street, 
New York), also publishers of the /nterna- 
tional Military Digest and Information. The 
plan of the Business Digest, as outlined in its 
initial issue, is to present in brief abstract 
form the essential contents of approximate! 
fifty business periodicals, together with sig- 
nificant business articles in the current general 
and technical magazines, annotation of new 
books and publications on business topics, and, 
so far as subscription support warrants, the 
contents of government publications having 
direct business interest. These abstracts are 
not critical, but are concise and impartial 
summaries, varying in length from 50 to 500 
words, according to the length and importance 
of the article abstracted. Citations are given 
in each case directing the inquirer to the 
source of the abstract where the full text of 
the article may be found. An annual cumu- 
lation in one alphabet of all the material in 
the monthly issues is planned, to be issued in 
a permanent cloth binding. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 
DERATE INDEX 
Debate index; third supplement, January, 191¢ 
March, 1917. (In Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh Mo. 
Bull., Mar., 1917. p. 181-192.) 
MAGAZINE SUBJECT INDEX 
_ Faxon, Frederick Winthrop, ed. Annual maga 
zine subject-index, 1916; including as Part II, the 
dramatic index, 1916 Boston Book Co. 260, 207, 
41 p. $8.50 n.; Part 1 alone, $4.25 n. 
ORGANIZATION OF SMALL LIBRARIES 
Budlong, Mrs. Minnie Clarke. A plan of orga: 
ization of small libraries; methods of work, lists of 
supplies and aids. Boston Book Co. so p. pap., 7 
ec. n,: cloth, $1 n. (Useful reference series, no. 19 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
A CATALOG . . . including works on bibliography, Eng 
lish history and literature, fine arts, numismata, 
occult sciences, periodicals and transactions of 
learned societies, sports and a selection of important 
new books. London, Eng.: Bernard Quaritch. &: | 
is. (No. 348.) 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Books for boys and girls. 
Brookline P. L. 20 p. 


Brookline, Mass 
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SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AIRCRAFT : : 

Special list of books on aircraft. 

{England} L. Bull., p. 2.) 
American INDIAN Day 

American Indian Day, 
estions for planning exercises}. 
Book Bull., April, 1917. P- 48.) 

AMERICANA 

Americana from the library of the late E. George 
Squier, and other sources. New York: Anderson 
Galleries, Inc 68 p. (No. 1300-1917. 597 
items.) 

Bibliotheca Americana: 
collection of books and 
New York: Albert A. 
44 p- (Collection no. 7, 1917. 

Books from the library of the late Walter T. 
Stephenson; . , Americana, bibliography, the 
drama, and many rare books on arctic and antarctic 


(In Nottugham 


Saturday, May tath 
(In Chicago P. L. 


catalogue of a valuable 
samphlets on America. 
ieber, 200 West 24th St. 
749 items.) 


exploration. New York: Anderson Galleries. 74 P- 
(No. 1295—1917. 688 items.) 

Books on American history and travels. New 
York: Walpole Galleries. 55 P- (No. 42. 622 
items. ) 


Catalogue of Americana. . . New York: Alex. M. 
Brown, Inc. 39 p. (No. 16—1917. 724 items.) 
Catalogue, pt. 1, of the valuable private library 


of the late Alfred S. Roe... comprising an exten- 
sive collection of Civil War literature, etc. Boston: 
C. F. Libbie & Co. 116 p. (1614 items.) 

Gray’s catalogue of Americana. London, Eng.: 
Henry Gray. 48 P. (American catalogue, no. 10— 
pt. 5 1326 items.) 


Rare Americana . . . books relating to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. New York: Charles F. Heart 
man. 35 P- (Heartman’s auction, no. 65. 282 items.) 

Rare books, pamphlets, manuscripts, relating to 
American history. New York: Scott & O’Shaugh 
nessy, Inc. 91 p. (No. 34—1917- 431 items.) 

Rare books . . . relating to the American Revolu- 
tion; - to which is added some other rare Amer- 
icana. New York: Charles F. Heartman. 22 Pp. 
(Heartman’s Auction no. 68. 147 items.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

MacDonald, Arthur. 
pology . - . with [3-page] 
author’s publications on humanity. 


War and criminal anthro- 
bibliography of the 
40-page reprint 


from Congressional Record of Feb. 27 and Mar 1s, 
1917. 
ASPHYXIATION 
Willcox, Frederick Hartwell. Asphyxiation from 
blast-furnace gas. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. 
Off. 3 p. bib (U. S. Bur. of Mines. Technica! 
pap. 106.) 


Bretuoven, Lupwic von 
Rolland, Romain. Beethoven; 
Hull; with a brief analysis of the sonatas, 
phonies, and the quartets by A. E. Hull. 


translated by B. C. 
the sym- 
Holt. 


6 p. bibl. $1.50 
Bisie 
Three-fold catalogue the Bible, its study and 


the Old Testament . . . an appendix 
London, Eng.: Charles 
1496 items.) 


criticism 
of a more general nature... 
Higham & Son. 38 p. (No. 547- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
{The Public Affairs Information Service, White 
Plains, N. Y., has issued a bulletin providing a 
key to the type-written material (bibliographies, di- 
gests of laws, etc.) available at cost of copying. 
Material is grouped to show Articles listed prior to 
October, 1914; from October, 1914, to October, 
191s; and from October, 1915 to October, 1916.) 
LecaL 


Hicks, Frederick C. Notes on legal bibliography; 
supplement II, Aids to the study and use of law 


books. 8 p. (Reprinted from Law Lib. Jour., Jan., 
1917.) 
B1oGRAPHY 
Dunn, Waldo Henry. English biography. New 
York: Dutton. bibl. $1.50 nm. (Channels of 


English literature.) 
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Bio.ocy 


McFarland, Joseph. Biology, general and medical. 


Rev. ed. Philadelphia: Saunders. bibls. $1.75 2- 
HiRTH-RATE 

National Council of Public Morals [English]. 
National Birth-rate Commission. he declining 


birth-rate [being the report of the chief evidence 
taken by the commission, instituted with official 
recognition, for the promotion of race regeneration 


—spiritual, moral and physical]. Dutton. 4 P- 
bibl. $3.50 n. 
Books 
Aldis, Harry G. The printed book. Putnam, 1916. 
s p. bibl. 45 c. n.; leath. $1 n. (Cambridge man- 
uals of science and literature.) 
Brooklyn Public Library The business man’s 
library; representative titles selected from the col 
lection of business books in the. . . library. 31 p. 
Cambridge Public Library. <A selected list of 


books about business. © p. 


Select business books; . designed primarily 
to meet the needs of the student body of the New 
York University School of Commerce. . . New 
York Univ. Press. 24 p- 


CAPITALISM 


Cunningham, William, D.D. The progress of 
capitalism in England. Putnam, 1916. 7 p. bibl 
90 c. n. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Bascom, Elva L., and Mendenhall, Dorothy Reed, 


comps. List of books and pamphlets on child wel- 
fare Madison, Wis Wis. Lib. Comm 14 Pp 
6 c. each.; $5 a hundred. (Repr. from Wis. Lib 


Bull., March, 1917.) 
Cuina—HIstory 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The development of 
China. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 7 Pp. bibl 
$1.75 n. 


CurisTIaAn SCIENCE 


Powell, Lyman Pierson. Christian Science: the 


faith and its founder. New York: Putnam. © p. 
bibl. $1.25 n. 
Coat 
Moodie, Roy Lee. The coal measures Amphibia 
of North America Washington: Carnegie Inst., 
1916, 16 p. bibl. $5.50. 
Cotton—INJURIOUS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
McGregor, Ernest Alex., and McDonough, Fk. L 
Cc 


Washington, 
(U. S. 


cotton. 


The red spider on 
bibl 


Govt. Prtg. Off. 

Bull. no. 416.) 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 
Daylight saving 


4p Dept. of Agric. 


(In Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh 


Mo. Bull., Mar., 1917. p. 161-163.) 
DipTERA 
Peterson, Alvah The lead-capsule and mouth 
parts of Diptera. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 4p 
bibl. $2. 
DraMa 
Boyd, Ernest A. The contemporary drama of Ire 
land. Little, Brown. Pp. bibl. $1.25 (Con- 


temporary drama series.) 

Dickinson, Thomas Herbert. The contemporary 
drama of England. Little, Brown. 37 PD. bib! 
$1.25 n. (Contemporary drama series.) 

Drury, F. K. W., comp. Some of the best dramas 
H. W. Wilson Co. 16 p. 10 ¢. each; special rate 
in quantities. 

Economics 

Biblioteca politica—part 1, being a collection of 

books and pamphlets relating to the economic, social 


and political development of America. New York 
W. A. Gough 32 p. (No. 3, 1916. 544 items.) 
Catalogue of second-hand books in history and 


Heffer & Sons, 


economics Cambridge, Eng.: W 


Ltd. 66 p. (1917—No. 159. 1956 items.) 
Economy 
The high cost of living. (In Chicago P. L. Bull 
March, 1917. Pp. 31°34.) 
EpucaTIon 
Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. Educational literature, 


as 
: 
3 
: 
25 
, 
70 
24 


420 


1915-16. Washington, D. ( Bur. of Educ. 4 type 
written p. 
Emparcors 
Meyer, Herman H. B., comp. 
on embargoes. Washington, D. C.: 
44 P. 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment for the handicapped. In 
the Russell Sage Foundation, Fel 1917. 
ENDOTHIA PARASITICA 
Shear, Cornelius Lott, and others Endothia 
parasitica and related species. Washington, D. C 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 6 p. bibl. (U. S. Dept. of Agric 
Bull. no. 380.) 
ENGINEERING ETHICS 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Engineering 
ethics; including a few references on the ethics of 
other professions. «5 p. (Reprinted from the M: 
Bull, Feb., 1917.) 
EnGLanp—SOcIAL LIFE 
Social life in England. (In New Orleans P. L 
Quar. Bull., Oct.-Dec., 1916. p. 64-66.) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Steadman, J. M., Jr. The origin of the historical 
in English. Chapel Hill, N. Univ. of 
N. C. 2p. bibl. (Studies in Philology, Vol. x1v, 
no. 1. Jan., 19017.) 
Epictetus 
Epictetus 


List of references 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 


Bull. of 
p. 2-4.) 


The creed of Epictetus as contained 
in the Discourses, Manual and Fragments; 
thetically arranged and edited by Ulysses G 
Pierce; with an introductory study, The faith « 
a stoic. Boston: Beacon Press. 5 p. bibl. $1.3 

Ercuine 

Books on etching 
Mo. Bull., Mar., 1917 p. 

Wilson, Matthew Hale. An inductive study of 
standards of right Boston: Badger 1 p. bibl 
$1.so n. (Present-day problems series.) 

EvROPFAN HISTORY 

Davenport, E. The False Decretals New 
York: Longmans 4 p. bibl $i.so n 

Naumann, Friedrich. Central Furop: a trans 
lation by Christabel M. Meredith from the original 
German of Mittel-Europa New ‘ork A. A 
Knopf 17 p. bibl. $3 n 


(In Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh 


154-160.) 


Eveorean Wank 

Books on the great war 
T. Lange and W. T. Berry; 
Lange. White Plains, N. ¥ 
SS p.; 53 77 176 p. In 2 

Forsyth, John, comp. A bibliography of publica 
tions on the war, contained in the Provincial Li 
brary [of British Columbia]. Victoria, B. C., 191 
s2 p. (Library bulletin no. 1.) 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Dec, 
1916. p. 901-910.) 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Jan., 
1917, Pp. 44-54; Feb., 1917, p. 137-144.) 

The European War: some works recently added 
to the library. In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., March, 
1917. Pp. 200-207.) 

Visscher, Charles de. Belgium's case; a judicial 
enquiry. Doran. 4 p. bibl. $1 n 

Evrorpean 

Rockwell, William Walker. 


Il by 


The pitiful plight 
of the Assyrian Christians in Persia and Kurdis 


tan; described from the reports of eye-witnesses 
New York: American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief. 3 p. bibl 
Feeble-mindedness. (In Quar. Bull. of the Los 
Angeles P Jan,, p. 61-63.) 
FINe ARTS 
Lawson, Mildred H.. comp. An annotated list 
of books on the arts, for the teacher and student; 
revised by Royal B. Farnum Albany: Univ. of 
the State of N. Y. 87 p. (Bulletin. No. 633, 
Feb. ts, rot.) 
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PROTECTION 

Fire protection, with special reference to th 
Seattle P. L., Lib. Poi, Feb. 8, 1917. 2 oo 
Fruit INSECTS AND DISEASES 

Keitt, George Wannamaker. Peach scab and its 
control. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. ; Pp 
bibl. (U. S. Dept. of Agric. Bull. no. 395.) ~ 

FURNACES 

wry Henry, and others. Combustion in 
the fuel bed of hand-fired furnaces. Washington 
D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 3 p. bibl. (U. S. Bur. of 
Mines. Technical pap. 137.) 

GARDENING 

A select list of books on gardening. (In Bull. of 
the Carnegie L. of San Antonio, Tex., Feb., 1917 
P. 72-79.) 

Brockton Public Library. “The lure of the 
land” [a selective list of books on gardening in the 
library]. In Quar. Bull., Jan.-Mar., 1917. p. 1-2.) 

GARY SYSTEM 

McMillen, James Adelbert, comp. The Gary sys 
tem: a bibliography. Rochester, N. Y.: Univ. of 
Rochester L. 13 p. 

GENETICS 

Castle, William Ernest. Genetics and eugenics 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ., 1916. 25 Pp 
bibl. $2 n. 

Castle, William Ernest, 
Studies of inheritance in 
Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1916. 
$2.50. 

GIFTED CHILD 

The gifted child; a bibliography. 

Univ. of Oregon L. 6 typewritten p. 
Great Britain—History 

Tedder, Arthur William. The navy of the Re 
storation, from the death of Cromwell to the treaty 
of Breda; its work, growth and influence. Putnam 
39 p. bibl. $2.25 n. (Cambridge historical essays.) 

Li ANDICRAFT 

Overman, Ruth A., comp A list of books for 
mothers on practical handicraft for children. (I: 
St. Louis P. L. Mo. Bull., Apr., 1917. p. 123 

Ilarpy, THomas 

Webb, A. P. A bibliography of the works of 
Thomas Hardy, 1865-1915. London: Frank Holl 
ings, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 1916. xiv, 128 p 
6s. 

ILOHENZOLLERNS 

Fay, Sidney Bradshaw. The Hohenzollern house 
hold and administration in the sixteenth century 
Chapters 1, 2. Northampton, Mass.: Smith Coll., 
Dept. of Hist. bibl. soc. (Studies in history.) 

IM MIGRATION 

Reely, Mary 
on immigration 
son Co. 15 p. bibl. 
series.) 

Steiner, Jesse Frederick. The Japanese invasion; 
a study in the psychology of inter-racial contracts 
Chicago: McClurg. 14 p. bibl. $1.25. 

INCUNABULA 

The David N. Carvalho collection of incunabula 
New York: Anderson Galleries, Inc. 30 p. (No 
1302—1917. 188 items.) 

Invta 

Catalogue of a collection of books on our Indian 
empire; comprising history, biography, travel, litera 
ture, archaeology, sport and natural history. London, 
Eng.: Francis Edwards. 49 p. (No. 371, Feb 
1917. 88: items.) 

INDIANS 

James, Gen. Thomas. 
Indians and Mexicans. St. 
1916. 8p. bibl. $5 n 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Brennan, W. A. [A select list of 24 titles on 
infantile paralysis, with introductory notes, pub 
lished as a preliminary to a forthcoming bibliography 
of soo iitles.} (In Reference Bulletin, Dec., 1916 
p. 3-6. Chicago: Index Office, Inc.) 


and Wright, Sewal! 
guinea-pigs and rats 
3 p. bibl 


Eugene, Ore 


Katharine, comp. Selected articles 
White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wil 
$1.25 n. (Debaters’ handbook 


Three years among the 
Louis: Mo. Hist Soc., 
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INSURANCE 
Gephart, William Franklin. Principles of insur 
ance. 2 Vv. Life; v. 2, Fire. Macmillan 
bibls. $1.50 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Droit international, droit maritime; diplomatic, 
politique. Leyden, Holland: Burgersdijk & Nier 
mans. (Troisiéme série no 10. 1786 
items.) 
Evans, Lawrence Boyd. Leading cases on inter- 
national law. Chicago: Callaghan. 7 p. bibl. $3.50. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
International relations. (In New Orleans P I 
Quar. Bull., Oct.-Dec., 1910. p. 61-64.) 
Levermore, Charles H A working library for 
students of international relations. (In The World 
Court, Feb., 1917. p. 14 17.) 


Iowa 
Iowana; [including] some recent publications by 
Iowa authors. (in Jowe Journal of History and 
Politics, Jan., 1917. p. 129-136.) 


IRELAND 
A catalogue of the Bradshaw collection of Irish 
books in the University Library, Cambridge 3 
vols. Cambridge: Printed for the Univ Lib.; for 
sale by Bernard Quaritch, London, 1916. 1696 Pp. 
(Price not sent.) 


Isalan 
Nairne, Canon Alexander Isaiah: the prophet 
and the book. New York: Longmans. 4 p. bibl 
36 c. Nn. (Liverpool Diocesan Bd. of Divinity pubs.) 


Japan 
A bibliography of Japan. (In N. Y. Evening Post 
Japanese supplement, Yec. 30, 1916. p. 25-26.) 


KAOLINS 
Sproat, Ira Elmer. Refining and utilization ot 
Georgia Kaolins Washington, D. C Govt. Prtg 


Of. bibl (U. S. Bur. of Mines Bull. 128.) 


Latin IN 
Congress on Christian Work in Latin America 
Panama, tgit Christian work in Latin America; 
being the reports of Commissions, 1 [-v111] pre 
sented to the congress Pub. for the Committee 


on Co-operation in Latin America. 3 V. New York 
Missionary Educ. Movement of U. S. and Canada. 
5 p. bibl. $2.50. 


Catalogue of law books; including the libraries of 
the late Judge S. W. Emery. . . Judge George E 
Hughes. . . Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 42 p. (814 
items.) 


Porto Rico.—Dept. of Education Official library 
tide for the public school system of Porto Rico 
orto Rico: The department. 144 P.- 
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Hopf, Harry A. Surveying my day; an address 
delivered before the convention of field men of the 
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items.) 
LITERATURE 
Patterson, William Morrison. The rhythm of 
prose; an experimental investigation of individual 
difference in the sense of rhythm New York 
Lemcke & Buechner, 1916. 8 Pp. bibl. $1.50 n 
(Columbia University studies in English and com 
parative literature.) 
Literature, AMERICAN 
Guthrie, Anna Lorraine, comp Contemporary 
American literature. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W 
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LOUISIANA 
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66-71.) 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Library of Congress.—Div. of Manuscripts. Man 
uscript collections in the Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 9 DP 
MARKETS 
Boston.—City Planning Board A summary of 
the market situation in Boston; preliminary report 
of the committee, June, 1915 The board, 1916 
28 p. bibl 
MEDICINE 
Schmidt, Carl Louis August Studies on the 
formation and antigenic properties of certain com 
pound proteins. Berkeley: Univ. of Califormia, 1916 
3 p. bibl «9 c. (Publs. in pathology.) 
MERCHANT MARINE 
Phelps, Edith M., comp Selected articles on the 
American merchant marine White Plains, N. Y 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1916 12 p. bibl. $1 2 (De 
baters’ handbook series.) 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society publica 
tions. (In Bull. of the Grand Rapids P. L., Feb., 
1917 Pp. 27 30.) 
MILITARY SCIENCE 
Bond, Paul Stanley, and McDonough, Michael 
Joseph. Technique of modern tactics; a study of 
troop leading methods in the operations of detact 
ments of all arms. Menasha, Wis.: G. Banta Pub 


4 p. bibl $2.6 


Boston P. L. A selected list of books on na 
tional defense, military and naval science an 1 law 
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MILITARY TRAINING 
Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, comp Selected articles 
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including a description ol all t on or useful 
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MINIMUM WAGE 
Reely, Mary Katharine, comp. Selected articles 
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MISSIONARIES 
Livres anciens et modernes: explorations de mis 
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municipal budget-making. 
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Weekely, Ernest. 
s p. bibl. $2.25 n. 
NaPoLeon Bonaparte 
Catalogue of books, engravings and autographs 
relating to Napoleon the First and the wars in 
which he was engaged, 1793-1815. London, Eng.: 
Francis Edwards. 46 p. (No. 372. 794 items.) 
Nevroses 
Hitschman, Eduard, M.D. Freud's theories of the 
neuroses; authorized translation by P. Payne; 
introduction by Ernest Jones. New York: Moffat, 
Yard. 7 p. bibl. 2n 
New York 
Walter, Henriette R. Investigations of industries 
in New York City, 1905-1915; a list of published 
reports. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, Com 
on Women’s Work. 24 p. 10 c. 
Onto—Htstory 
Shepard, Claude L. The Connecticut Land Com- 
pany: a study in the beginning of colonization of 
the Western Reserve [with index]. (In Annual 
Report of The Western Reserve Historical Society, 
1916. Tract no. 96. p. 65-234.) 
PAGEANTS 
Rockwell, Ethel T. Historical pageantry: a 
treatise and a bibliography. 1916. 19 p. (Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Bulletins of Information. 
No. 84.) 
Glodt, J. Thdr. Raphael's Madonna Gonzaga; 
technical proofs of authenticity and history of the 
painting. Boston: Athens Pub. Co. 5 p. bibl. $1. 
WILLIAM 
Penn, William. The peace of Europe; The fruits 
of solitude; and other writings. Dutton, 1916. 4 p. 
bibl. soc. n.; $1 n. (Everyman's library.) 
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Ryan, Will Carson, and King, Roberta, comps. 
State pension systems for publi le-school teachers. 
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Bacon, Corinne, comp. 

Wilson Co. 24 p. bibl. 
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Glueck, Bernard. 


Prison reform. H. W 
$1.25. (Handbook series.) 


Studies in forensic psychiatry; 
from the Criminal Dept., Government Hospital for 
the Insane. Boston: Little, Brown, 1916.  bibi 
$2.50 n. (Criminal science monographs.) 
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George Albert. 
of Chicago, 1916. 18 p. bibl 
(Handbooks of ethics and religion.) 
RAILROADS 
Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on gov 
ernment ownership of railroads. White Plains, 
N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. 19 p. bibl. $1 a. 
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Reed, William Gardner, and White, Marshal! 
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ley: Univ. of California. bibl. jo c. (Publs. in 
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Hardy, Rev. Thomas John. Catholic or Roman 
Catholic?; twelve letters to one unsettled in the 
English church. Milwaukee: Young Churchman 
4 p. bibl. $1. (Handbooks of Catholic faith and 
practice.) 


The psychology of religion 
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Klein, Arthur Jay. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
18 p. bibl. $2 n. 
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Wheeler, Harold L., comp. A list of references 
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Intolerance in the "- of 
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BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON TIMELY 


TOPICS 
Danish West Indies—A List of English 
References 
Compiled by Charles E. Babcock, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C 
BOOKS 

Brock, H. G.; Smith, Philip S.; and Tucker, 
W. A. The Danish West Indies: their re- 
sources and commercial importance. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 68 p. 15 ¢. 
(Special agents series no. 129, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.) 

Taylor, Charles Edwin. An island of the 
sea; descriptive of past and present of St. 
Thomas. St. Thomas, [1895]. 

Taylor, Charles Edwin. Leaflets from the 
Danish West Indies. London, 1888. 


CHAPTERS IN BOOKS 

Aspinwall, Algernon E. Pocket guide of the 

West Indies. London: Edward Stanford, 
1907. p. 261-270. 

Rodway, James. The West Indies and the 

Spanish Main. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 


1899. p. 230. 
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Treves, Frederick. The cradle of the deep ; 
an account of a voyage to the West Indies. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1908. 
p. 204-208. 

“Vaquero.” Life and adventure in the West 
Indies. London: John Bale, Sons and Dan- 
ielsson, 1914. p. 208-212 

Great Britain, Hydrographic Office. The 
West India Pilot. Vol 2. p. 324. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 

Notes on the Danish West Indies. By Albert 
G. Keller. In, Amnals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sctence, 
Philadelphia, July, 1903. 

Our lost bargain. How we just missed get- 
ting the Danish West Indies. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. illus. In, The Independent, New 
York, Dec. 27, 1915. 

Progress at St. Thomas, illus. !n, Shipping 
Illustrated, New York, Dec. 18, 1915. 

Notes on the Danish West Indies. illus. In, 
National Geographic Magazine, Washington, 
D. C., July, 1916 

The Danish West Indies. By Consul! Christo- 
pher H. Payne. In, Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 5, 1916, Sup. No. 
37a. 

The purchase of the Danish West Indies by 
the United States of America. In, 4merican 
Journal of International Law, New York, 
October, 1916. 

Bargaining for the Danish West_Indies. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. illus. In, The Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C., September, 
1910. 

The Danish West Indies—their strategic and 
commercial importance. illus. In, Dun’s 
Review. International edition, New York, 
September, 1916. 

The three saints of the Caribbean. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. illus. In, The Independent, 
New York, Sept. 4, 1916. 

The Island of St. Thomas. illus. In, Pacific 
Varine Review, San Francisco, June, 1916. 

The Danish West Indies. By N. L. Britton. 
illus. In, The South American, New York, 
November, 1916. 

The Danish West Indies: keys to the Carib- 
bean. By T. Lothrop Stoddard. Map. In, 
The Review of Reviews, New York, Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

The Danish West Indies. In, The Fleet Re- 
view, Washington, D. C., September, 1916. 

The Danish West Indies. [Editorial.] In, 
America, New York, Aug. 19, 1916. 

[Illustrations of the Islands.] In, Travel 
Magazine, New York, October, 1916. 

Cession of the Danish West Indies. illus. In, 
Shipping Illustrated, New York, July 29, 

1916. 
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Danish West Indies may take on a new im- 
portance. illus. In, The Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1916. 

What the Danish West Indies would mean 
to us. illus. In, The New York Times 
Magazine, New York, July 30, 1910. 

Danish isles for Uncle Sam. illus. In, 
The Sun, New York, July 30, 1916. 

St. Thomas’ future considered bright. illus. 
map. In, The Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 5, 1916. 

The story of the Danish West Indies. By 
Willis Fletcher Johnson. In, The North 
American Review, New York, September, 
1910. 

Our new Caribbean islands. By Eldred E 
Jacobsen. illus. In, American Review of 
Reviews, New York, March, 1917. 

The Danish West Indies. An interesting 
botanical expedition. illus. In, The South 
American, New York, November, 1916. 

The Danish West Indies: St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix. illus. map. In, 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February, 1917. 

_ Note: The daily newspapers of the follow- 

ing dates printed current news on the cession 

of the Danish West Indies: 

1910. 

August 10, 12, 25 and 28 

September 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 21, 22, 23, 26 

October 1, 4, 5, 6, 8 

November 5 and 18. 

December 15. 

1917. 

January 18. 

The report of the U. S. Senate Committee, 
the appropriation, and the treaty between the 
United States and Denmark, on the cession 
of the Islands is included in “House Report 
No. 1505,” and “Senate Document No. 686” 
both of the 64th Congress, 2d session. They 
are obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Open Round Table 
A CALL TO SERVICE 
Editor Library Journal: 

In this grave hour of our national life, is 
it not well that we ask ourselves, “What 
service can I, as a librarian, render my coun- 
try?” The librarians of this country are ask- 
ing a greater share in the activities of the 
nation, in helping the business man, the legis- 
lator, the social worker, the wage-earner. 
Shall we not also ask the privilege of serving 
our country? 

The time for hoping and wishing is past. 
We are at war whether we will it or no. We 
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dare not remain idle. There is no such thing 
as standing still; we must go either forward 
or backward. The librarians of Europe have 
not let their opportunity slip by. On all the 
battle fields of Europe the traveling libraries 
accompanying the different armies show that 
in one way the librarians have recognized a 
means of duty as well as of service. At 
home English librarians to-day are planning 
to help in extending their country’s commerce 
after the war. What will the American li- 
brary profession do? 

It has been suggested that we wait until the 
next A. L. A. meeting and then come to talk 
preparedness and service. But this is the 
time to prepare. This is the time to serve. 
We gain nothing by waiting. 

A system of well organized libraries, 
equipped with the best literature—and noth- 
ing but the best should be allowed to go— 
will be a great educational and samaritan 
force in the army and navy. We talk a great 
deal in the United States about invisible gov- 
ernment. The only invisible government of 
lasting influence is that which emanates from 
the efforts of the highly trained men in the 
various fields of our economic life, the men 
who think and do, and seek no laurels other 
than their own satisfaction at having given 
their best to the social good. The librarian 
should be a leading force in the invisible 
government of his community. It is the high- 
est type of preparedness and of service that 
anyone can preach. 

We should always have the interests of our 
country at heart, and always we should take 
as big a view as we can. No great sculptor 
plans separately a head, a neck, a hand, or 
a foot, and then hopes to put these together 
and feel satisfied that he has produced a 
work of art. Even tho he hews them from 
the rock one by one, he never loses sight of 
the relation of part to part and to the whole. 
How many librarians plan their work with 
relation to their neighboring libraries and to 
the libraries of the rest of the country? 

We have to-day, this moment, an oppor- 
tunity to serve—not a man, not an institution, 
but our country, vast in area, resources and 
power. It means a supreme effort. Shall we 
wait and talk, or shall we act and let our 

action speak afterward? 
J. H. Frieper, Librarian. 


Nationa! Industrial Conference Board, Boston, Mass 


A SUGGESTION FOR LIBRARIES 
The following appeal has come to us from 
a school teacher living in the West. It sug- 
gests a much-needed service which libraries 
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could render. It comes “from a middle-aged 
woman, whose time and energy are entirely 
consumed in making a living for herself and 
her aged father, whose days are full of deadly 
monotony and bitter discontent because of 
feebleness and blindness, which shut him away 
from the ordinary activities of life.” 

The writer goes on to say: “In my own city 
there is an excellent public library, but no 
effort has been made to collect reading matter 
of extra-large type, suitable for poor eyesight. 
Could not every library be induced to establish 
such a department? Could not a special line 
of large-type printed matter be produced to 
meet this need? Many aged people, with eye- 
sight too much impaired to use any printed 
matter, have hearing as keen as ever. Could 
not a phonographic record be used to dis 
tribute the current news of the week or the 
month, and to provide entertainment or in 
struction, as desired? If some central depot 
could produce and distribute these to public 
libraries, such records could become a circu 
lating library, as are books at present.” 


PRESERVATION OF MSS. IN LEAD PENCII 
Editor Library Journal: 

A method of using casein-solution more 
workmanlike than that quoted at pp. 231-2 of 
the issue of the Liprary jourNat for 
March, 1917, is given in detail at pp. 4-5, 
8-11, 30-1, in “Letters to a Painter on the 
Theory and Practice of Painting” (by W 
Ostwald, translated, Ginn & Co., 1907.) This 
little book is evidently not so well known 
among librarians as it deserves; incidentally 
it gives light on a much more important 
problem, to wit: how to give strength to paper 
sure to become brittle. Has anyone made 
practical tests of strengthening paper by 
spraying on a liquid fixative? 

ALFrep ELA 

Boston, Mass., March 23, 1917. 


Library Calendar 


May 3-4. Mississippi Library Association. 
Second annual meeting, Columbus. 

May 14. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

May 25-26. Maine Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Kittery 

June 4-9. California Library Association. 
Annual meeting, Hollywood Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

June 21-27. American Library Association 
Annual conference, Louisville, Ky. 

July 7-14. National Education Association 
Annual meeting, Portland, Ore 

Sept. 17-22. New York Library Association 
Library week, Lakewood Farm Inn, Roscoe, 
Sullivan county. 
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GOODLINE “ALL METAL” GUIDES INSURE 


INDEX CARD SATISFACTION 


Interchangeable— 


The printed subdivi- 


Made from sheet metal, sions can be removed at 
will, and the Guide 


ical to any other form 
€ to body of G ac 
Conde 
Resist all ordinary GUIDE CARDS: Goodline “ALL METAL” 


They are 
Everlasting — 


usage. WHE LAST A LIFE TIME Index Cards are fur 

-Soiling — ne 14" anc 3°. 

on Alphabetical subdivi 


sions trom 25 to 1000 
split; numerical, states, 
months, or blank strips 
for special index records 


They will give yo 


The alphabetical or 
other subdivisions are 
protected by celluloid 
coverings, so that regard- 
less of handling, the better satisfaction than 
tabulation always stands any other Guide on the 
vut clean and prominent “DIVIDE THEIR COST market 

BY THE YEARS THEY LAST” 


Shall we submit samples and quotations ? 


THE GOODLINE \AANUFACTURING COMPANY 


USING ORDINARY MAA 
PRESS BOLED GUIDES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
368 BROADWAY 319 W. ADAMS STREET 


A Typewriter Exceptional 


for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from 
and every known language and science. Special Library Type Sets. 


Instantly Interchangeable — ‘‘Just Turn the Knob’’ 


Visible writing. Index card writing without bending card. Special Miniature 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. Compact. Portable. 
Most Librarians use it. Catalogue for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
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Read this List of Contents—It’s Interesting | 


American 
Library Annual 


1916-1917 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Library Work, cumulated, for 1916. 


Year in Books, 1916. 


Library Legislation of 1916—By W. R. Eastman. 

Reference Books of 1916—By Miss Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 

Bibliographies Recorded in 1916. 

A Directory of Publishers issuing books during 1916. 

Periodicals Library, Booktrade and Kindred. 

Organizations —Library, Booktrade and Kindred. 

Library Schools—With full data for each. 

Library Summaries—-An entirely New List of about 45 to 
50 of the larger libraries. 


List of Special Libraries 


List of High Schools 


List of Normal Schools 


| Revised and more fully compre- 
hensive. 


Lists of Theological and Religious Libraries (new). 
Carnegie Gifts for Libraries, 1916. 


READY ABOUT JUNE Isr 
Advance order price, $4. 


Regular price, $5 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers, 241 West 37th Street, New York | | 
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READY! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 
Twelve Thousand selected books 


Adult and Juvenile replacements 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 

Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No.2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Standard and new fiction 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continvations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


THE LIBRARY J 
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NEW 


@ The reading public, influenced by 
recent events, is interested in Russian 
literature and history. 

@ An annotated list of the best Russian 
books available in English translations 
will be published in the May issue of 
our- THE MONTHLY BULLETIN. 

Write for it. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


354 Fourth Ave. NEWYORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
g-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 


Snead Standard Stack with Solid Paneled Ends; Extra Wide 
Bottom Shelves; Booklift in Stack Compartment; Ornamental 
Railings and Facia; Marble Flooring and Stair Treads. 


Let Us Solve Your Book Storage Problems 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Important New Books 
for Libraries Issued by the 
Smaller Publishers 


AMERICAN FICTION, PAST 
AND PRESENT 


A guide for students and the general reader. 122 
authors, 679 titles. Brief characterizations of cach 
author, By Messrs. Peckham and Sidwell, In- 
structors in English, Purdue University. 20c. each, 
postpaid. Special prices and name of library on 
cover in lots of too or more. 

PAUL A. SIDWELL 
127 Pierce St. West Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHARITIES DIRECTORY 
1917 
\ Reference Rook of Social Service 
Published by 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 
Volume XII 
“The Year in Art” 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Library Service 
to Business Men 


@ The modern business man 
believes in efficiency —and is 
an eager reader on business 
subjects. 

@ The modern library be- 
lieves in efficiency, and 
serves the business man as 
efficiently (and as eagerly) as 
it serves the bibliophile. 

@ The «Business Digest” is 
the indispensable “biblio- 
graphic tool” in making a 
library serviceable to the 
business man. Ask us fora 
copy of the first number. 


Cumulative Digest Corporation 
241 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED pRB\ 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 106 
Of The Lrerary Jovrnat, published monthly 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1917 
Strate or New York, 

County or New York, 

ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Stat 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Fremont 
Rider, who, having been duly sworn according 
law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor 
of the Lisrary Journat and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the abov: 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, en 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers ar 


Publisher. R. R. Bowker ( 
41 West 37th St., New Yor! 
241 West 37th St., New York 
Managing Editor . ‘ Frevont Rin: 
24:1 West 37th St., New Yor 
Business Manager J. A. Hor 


241 West 37th St., New Yor 
2. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowker, 241 West 37th St., New York 
A. H. Leypoupt, 241 West 37th St., New Yor! 
J. A. Hotpex, 241 West 37th St., New York 
Fremont River, 241 West 37th St., New Yor 
W. A. Srewart, 241 West arth St., New Yor! 
3. That the known bondholders, moriagees, an! 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or oth 
securities are 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving th: 
names of the owners, stockholders, and securit 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upor 
the books of the company, but also, in cases wher: 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon th: 
books of the company as trustee or in any oth 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corp 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; als 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 1 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to t! 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upor 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock an 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fic: 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe th 
any other person, association, or corporation has an 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
other securities as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowxer Co 
J. A. Hovpen, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 26th day of March, ror>. 
E. D. Loste, 
Notary Public, Queens Co., N. Y., No 


(My commission expires Mar. 30, 19 
[Seal.] 


Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 41. 
New York Register No. 6106. 


[May, 1917 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers, 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, hoth for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
2 West 45th St. 


24 Bedtord St., Strand Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 


We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail tw books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


@ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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BABY WEEK, May 1-6 


Do vour bit toward making it a 
success, by distributing 


Better Babies Book Marks 


Compiled by 
Elva L. Bascom and 
Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall 


New edition Our book marks are all reliable 
buying lists.) 25e per 100; $2200 per 1000 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


E make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
work, 
Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


TRONGEST 
THE YET 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Wwe. G. JOHNSTON & Co 
ittsburgh, Pa, 

DEAR SIR 

We have been using several of vour Kevless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory We have had no more trouble 
with the Magu: and the old numbers look as good as "the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 


General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originaters of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES at MINIMUM COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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“BIG BEN” BINDERS 


SIMPLE —- PRACTICAL — DURABLE 


FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 


READING ROOM 


f BIGELOW BINDER CO. - 


WATER STREET - 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- | 


signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, | 
Write us. | 


no matter on what subject. 
We can get you any book ever published. | 
Please state wants. 
and see our 50,000 -rare books. 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


When in England call | 
BAKER’S | 
14-16 John Bright 


GUY E. MARION 


Business Library 
Organizer 


27 State Street, Boston 
Phone Main 3851 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YCRK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE } 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.’ We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 


New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street F New York, N. Y¥. 


LIBRARIANS: 


If you are in need of substitutes or assist- | 


ants for either temporary or permanent posi- | 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill | 


library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD | 


PAG 


HANDY 
TUBES 
1O¢ 


GLUE 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


BOOKS WAN TED 


Manuel du 
anisation 
Régles—Classifications. o11.1- 
Publ. no. 63. 


Institut de Bibliographie. 
repertoire bibliographique universe]: 
Etats des travaux 


(o21). Brussels, 1005. 


United Engineering Societies Library, 39 West 
goth St., New York City. 


MAX N. MAISEL 


Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St.. New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A practical Bookbinder wishes a position 
in some public library Address 


to repair books. 


care of LiprRary JOURNAL. 
ALF rate subscriptions 

to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 
stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL = 
RIVERA LIBRARY AS AN ASSET TO 
Riverside, California LIBR A R I A N S : 
Announcements Ready in March 


= METY-TWO of our 1916 


Winter School Short Course Begins 
January 7, 1918, Eight Weeks : Perhaps you would like to 


communicate W ith them re- 


graduates were librarians. 


garding their opinion of ou 


“QUALITY FIRST” course 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
149 Broadway :: New York, N. Y. 

OR 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
$3 OF FILING 33 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) aost free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Teleeraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


OHIO LIBRARY BINDERY CO. EMPIRE LIBRARY BINDERY CO., Inc. 
24 NOBLE COURT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ee 99 / Send for informa- 
Nelbeo” Pluvostyle 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 
67 TAYLOR STREET - - ~- - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 


Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


“Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDERS’ CLOTHS 
*Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BINDING 
*The Book, Shep Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 


*Chivers Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


Brooklyn, 
“Democratic Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
*W_ G. Johnston & Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 
*Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. ia 
*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, III. 
*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, N. J. 


“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many. 

*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian) 

*Noble and Noble, New York (Educational Books) 

*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 

Laas Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St 
Market, Philadelphia. 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New York. 

“Henry Malkan, New York. 

Paul C. Patterson, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 

Max N. Maisel, N.Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 

* Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York. 

*Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Sotheran & Co., London. 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co. " Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The General Fireproo ng Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chica 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., a15-2a1 Wabash Ave., Ch 


ll. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 


“Democratic Printin Wis. 
*Gaylord Brothers, racic, 

The Globe-Wernicke Ohio 

*Library Bureau, Rotem, New York and Cincinnati 
cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Bros, Syracuse, N. 


gins & Co., 271 St. 
“Ww. & Co., Pittsburgh, P. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Se 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 


INDEX, ETC. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 

Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass 

Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 

MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 


*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 
iver, ¥. G 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 43.33.35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. gonad List for Offers 
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Stret, Brook! N. Y. 
Joba We W. isth St, New York. 
Booksellers, 34 
‘ourth York 


( 
tano 8, i mporters 


or’ 

Burnham Antique Boston, 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. ¥. (Largest stock of 
Sets ia World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop. yath New York. 


igo W. St. 
C. 431 E, Waller St., Milwauk 


Caspar, Wis. 
Chivers Book Bi ne kbinders and - 
pollers, 91 A antic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H Cleveland: Americana, 
vil War, nd Central America, 
Travels, Geography, eriodical Sets, News- 


etc. 
Charles W., Co., 128 West Few 
ia, Pe Natural His- 


Washi 
& Co. ‘Book ), Ninth Se., 
be M 


Clar 


ca, 
McClurg, A, C., Co., Booksellers, 
-2a1 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 


tioners. Rotel. a1 
sale, tio Chicago. 
Remainders, Old, 
Bake’ Subscription Sets. 


McGirr’s State House Book am S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Americana, early legal. etc., Books, 
Prints 

McVey, os., t229 Arch St. ja, Pa. 


My.kan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Matthews, L. S., & Co. 2625 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mc ndoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
The a, Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 


nd Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newhall, Daniel H. 154 Nassau St. N. Y. Americana. 
Powner’s Boo Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Providence, R. I. 
New York; Bedford St., ae 
1 Department of Booksellers 
end West New York; 
war? 2 ew 


24 

Robinson, E. R., Troy Tro 

Rosenbach 
(Americana, English y Print 


Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East tor Yon. 
(Americana, 


General 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. 
P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Oui-of- Print 
Books a specialty, 127 E. York. 


St., New 


Torch 


Union = Association, 
York. (American and English ‘Remain 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia» and 
New Boo Remainders ong Rare Books. 
728 Lexington Architec- 
Fine and Applied Arts, Pri 
FOREIGN. 
Baer, J & Co., Hochstrasse 6, 
Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 Bright St., bis: 
min 


and Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
and General.) 
Bake w. Menteo City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mex 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 


York. Scandinavian books. 
Brill . Jus Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
olla 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edin’ 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd. 350 Oxford 
Fine and neral 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., (Natural 
Hi "and Scientific.) 

Edwards, 
W., England. 


Ellis, Messrs., New Bond London, 


Trance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzi a 
Friedlander, R. & a, N, W. 6, 

German ) 


Gottschalk, Paul, 
on Books on Mss., Science.) 


Henry, Genealcgical Record Office and Book 
w., ‘am: i 4 
cana, Researches : 
Harrassowitz, Otto, German 
Karl Kénigstrasse Leipeie, 


& Fi St., London. 
igham Charles, Son, — yo 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 


Kare, Books, “Library Prins’ and 


1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
io cata on all subjects issued a 
free on req 

Neville & 
London. 


est.) 
. § The Arcade, South Kensi 


nd a Rare 
branches. Catalogues mailed regularly. 
requirements. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 
Italy. 
ks, rare Dante 
bindings, prints, etc.) 


ritch, Berna New 
Qua aot Grafton St. Bond St., 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 
Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 


Stevens, Son & Sti 
w. Cc. 8, 
Terquem, Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


seller, tal 
Mss. with «a 
books of 


of Hterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 
DOMESTIC. Press «Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books 1 we an ear! est. 
soth St.. New York 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
tor 
New 
res 
State House Book Shop, aa: S. sth St., Phils, Pa. 
York F. C., Co, West sad St., New 
adon, 
G. E., & Co, West ath St, New 


TEN BARGAINS 
STANDARD SETS 


| STODDARD’S LECTU 
IRVING (WASHINGTON)W 15 dal, 
DUMAS (ALEXANDRE) WORKS. 25 vols., 8vo, lea. 
Collier, N. Y 
| ELIOT (GEORGE) WORKS. Personal Edition, 12 vol, 
8vo, buckram, N. Y., 1901 


| WAVERLEY NOVELS. Sir Walter Scott. Household Edition. 
 52-vols., 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1857 
| RUSKIN GOHN) WORKS. 24 vols, post 8vo, cloth 


| THACKERAY ak ws COMPLETE WORKS. 30 
| vols., in 15, cloth, N. Y., n.d. 

| WARNER (CHARLES D.) COMPLETE WORKS. 
| Backlog Edition. 15 qls., cloth, N. Y., 1904 

| LOWELL (JAMES RUSSELL) COMPLETE WORKS. 
| Standard Library Edition. 11 vols., cloth, N.Y. ....... 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


42 Broadway and 55 New Street 


| 
$32.50 
&§ | 5.50 
12.50 
650 
| VOLTAIR OMP TE WORK dition de la Pacif- 
| 13.00 
| 9.00 
| 12.50 
10.00 
| 
| | | 
| New Yerk’s Largest 
| Bookstore New York City 


